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 IMPARTIAL STRICTURES 


ON THE POEM CALLED 


THE PURSUITS O LITERATURE. 


Th E advice which Sir Iſaac Newton gave Dr. Bentley, 
that © he might flart a variety of game in every buſh, if he would 
« but take the trouble to beat for it,” is the hint, it appears, from 
which the Author of “ The Purſuits of Literature,” who has 


proved himſelf a mere cockney ſportſman in a purſuit of this 


nature, has modelled his conduct in the field: for, under the 
impreſſion of this advice, he immediately ſets out with his 


gun upon his ſhoulder, determined to beat every buſh that he 
can find; and conceiving all birds equally to come under the 
denomination of game, indiſcriminately fires at every thing 
which croſſes him. But though we cannot compliment him 
on his knowledge as a fportſman, yet the flaughter that he 
has made excites no ſmall degree of aſtoniſhment ; for he re- 
turns from his purſuit with his game-bag loaded with ſuch a 


mixture of partridges and ſparrows, of pheaſants and geeſe, as 


plainly ſhews his determination to compenſate for his igno- 


Tance as to their quality, by the quantity of birds that he has 
killed, 


It would not be more impracticable, than it is far from my 
intention, to attempt a full and minute anſwer to each indivi- 
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dual topic deſerving cenſure which the Purſuits of Literature 
contains. My deſign is merely to give ſome general Strictures 
on the ſtyle and manner of the Work, with Obſervations on 
a few of the moſt ſtriking paſſages, in order to ſhew that the 
effect and avowed object of it are completely at variance with 
each other; as well as to expoſe a few inſtances of the illi- 
beral abuſe, the perſonal invective, and the groſs miſrepre- 
ſentation in which it abounds, 

So much has been ſaid upon this publication, that I ſhould 
be deterred from adding any obſervations of my own, did it 
not appear that thoſe already given have in general been either 
too much aCtuated by reſentment, or influenced by a preju- 
dice in its favour ; and hence, whilſt by ſome it is not allowed 
to poſſeſs any merit, by others again it is denied to have any 
faults. 

The intentions with which the Author tells us that his 
book was written, are, admitting thoſe intentions to be ſin- 
cere, not only juſt and juſtifiable, but laudable. I would not 
even object to the vanity by which they are actuated. A 
Poet, like a General, ought to believe himſelf competent to 
ſucceed in any undertaking. What I complain of is, that 
the Author of the Purſuits of Literature abandons his inten- 
tions, and aQs in a manner totally repugnant to them. He 
comes forth, as he tells us, (and boldly too he confeſles,) in 
behalf of his country, her literature, her laws, her religion, 
and her government; and publiſhes his Poem from a full con- 
viction of its tendency to promote the public welfare, and 
that neither the civil nor the religious ſtate of England ſhall 
be diſturbed nor overthrown, if any obſervations of his can 
avail. This intention, it muſt be acknowledged, is patriotic 
and praiſe-worthy. In whatever manner a man endeavours 
to promote the intereſt of his country, (and patriotiſm exhi- 
bits itſelf in various ſhapes,) be it through the medium of a 
poem, or by extradting ſun-beams from cucumbers, he de- 
ſerves credit for it, But I much fear, in this inſtance, the 
means 
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means are inadequate to the deſign. I ſpeak this with regret. 


I wiſh the intentions of the Author of the Purſuits of Litera- 
ture were realized, and that his poem would turn out to be 


the great national ſtyptic. The meaſures intended for our 
preſervation, and thoſe for our deſtruction, often prove equally 
abortive. It is not long ſince that we were told, that the laws, 
the religion, and the government of the country were to have 
been overturned by means of a miraculous float ; when, lo ! we 


have the conſolation of ſeeing miracle oppoſed to miracle, and 


a miraculous poem, ſtrengthened with a rampart of proſe, ſtarts 
up like a friendly genius to our aſſiſtance, and tells us to be- 
hold our preſerver. In this inſtance at leaſt the cauſe of our 
hope and our apprehenſion is equally balanced. I am at a loſs 
to which to give the preference, whether to the ingenious in- 
vader, or the patriotic protector, of our country; whether to 
admire moſt the miraculous raft, or the wonderful poem. 


Of this I am certain, that the authors of both are deſerving of 


a place in the academy with the national projectors of La- 
puta. 

Yet let me not give to any one more than is juſtly his due. 
The Author of the Purſuits of Literature cannot lay claim to 
the merit of being the firſt inventor of this m9Aipzpuaniy, this 
ſtate noſtrum, as it may be called. The idea is neither novel, 
nor confined to him. I have read ſomewhere or other of an 
author long before his time, who, inſtigated by motives 
equally patriotic, and a like vanity of his own talents, pro- 
poſed either to diſengage his country from war, or to obtain 
ſome other important national advantage, by means of a lite- 
rary work which he was to publiſh for that expreſs purpoſe. 

In the Arabian Nights Entertainments, and other books of 
that deſcription, we frequently ſee that the repetition of cer- 
tain cabaliſtical words works great miracles. And I men- 
tion this as a hint to the Author of the Purſuits of Lite- 


rature to ſtudy thoſe words with attention, and endeavour to 


' compoſe a poem upon the ſame principle; for if a few words 
B 2 have 
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have produced ſuch aſtoniſhing effects, what might we not 
expect from a whole book written in a ſimilar manner ? It 
muſt certainly act as a State preſervative. 

We have likewiſe an example of theſe wonder-working 
words in the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, where, when 


young Martin had broken his leg, his father Cornelius, ſlitting 
a reed and tying the two parts of it to the disjointed place, 
pronounced theſe words“ Daries, daries, aſtataries, diſſuna- 
c piter, huat, hanat, huat, iſta, piſta, fiſta, domi, abo, dam- 
« nauftra.” Without meaning to invalidate the efficacy of this 
mode of treatment, I am compelled ro add, that Cornelius 
was diſappointed in his expectations, and found that his charm 
had no effect. But I would not have the Author of the Pur- 
ſuits of Literature diſheartened at the bad ſucceſs of Corne- 
liys's experiment, which might poſſibly ariſe from a ſufficient 
want of attention to the manner of pronouncing the ſanative 
words, or from the non-obſervance of ſome other ceremony 
that was required. 

Some magical books it is requiſite to read backwards in 
order to work the deſired effect. Perhaps this may be the 
caſe with the Purſuits of Literature. Whether it is ſo or not 
I will not undertake to fay ; I leave it to others to make the 
experiment. 

With regard to the general compoſition of this Work, it 


is charaQteriſed by that novelty of ſyſtem, which in other in- 


ſtances the Author ſo loudly deprecates. He has obſerved 
himſelf, of the Notes, that they are of a ſtructure peculiar to 
themſelves : and it certainly differs not more from the gene- 
ral plan of compoſition in any thing than it does in this, that 
the Poetry is read on account of the Notes, whereas in general 
Notes are only referred to on account of the Poem to which 
they are annexed. By moſt authors they are introduced for 
the ſake of explanation; but here they are oſten given with- 

out the leaſt reference or relation to the ſubject. 
In the Poem, conſidered abſtractedly by itſelf, and inde- 
pendent 
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pendent of the Notes, there is no great room for commenda- 
tion. Indeed it is a miſapplication of terms to call it a Poem. 
There is a total want of plan, and an inſufficiency both of ob- 
ject and deſign, neceſſary to entitle it to that appellation. It 
is an unconnected rhapſody in rhime, accompanied with an 
heterogeneous maſs of proſe: the diſgorgement of a head la- 
bouring with much reading, giving very little proof of poeti- 
cal genius, and no great example of taſte. 
The Author is certainly a man of abilities and extenſive 
erudition, but he has diſplayed more learning than natural in- 
vention: „Studium fine divite vena.” His poetical talents are 
rather acquired than original. There is a harſhneſs in his 
verſification incompatible with the ſuavity of genuine poetry. 
His ſtyle in many places reſembles that of the late Dr. John- 
ſon, though greatly inferior to it—for the moſt part correct, 
and ſometimes energetic—but (tiff, laboured, and inharmoni- 
ous. I am not certain that the following lines are entitled to 
originality of idea, neither are they models of harmonious 
verſification, but they are not devoid of all poetical beauty: 


The bards who once the wreaths of glory wore, 
©« Cloth'd in tranſlucent veil their wond'rous lore ; 
« The tales they ſung a willing age believ'd, 

« Charm'd into truth, and without guile deceiv'd : 
« Where'er they rov'd, young fancy and the muſe 
« Way'd high their mirror of a thouſand hues ; 

« They gaz'd ; and as in varying guiſe pourtray'd, 
« Atrial phantoms hov'ring round them play'd, 

« Gave to each fleeting form that ſhot along 

« Exiſtence everlaſting as their ſong ; 

« And as by Nature's ſtrength the tablet grew, 
Rapture the pencil guided as they drew.“ 


The lines too on Catcot in the firſt part, on Roſcoe in the 
ſecond, the deſcription of his Muſe, and his character of a 
& Poet, 
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Poet, in the fourth, are above mediocrity. I would alſo in- 
ſtance, as though laſt not leaſt, the fix concluding lines of the 
fourth part : 


« Go warn in ſolemn accents, bold and brief, 

« The ſlumb'ring Miniſter, and factious Chief; 

« Mourn proudeſt empires proſtrate in the duſt, 

c Tiaras, fanes and pontiffs, crown and buſt ; 

And laſt, as through the ſmould'ring flames you turn, 
cc Snatch the palladium though the temple burn.” 


Theſe lines, with ſome few others which I could ſelect, are in 
a ſtyle of compoſition by no means contemptible ; but the ge- 
nerality of his poetry is ſtiff and inelegant, and many paſlages 
extremely low and poor. It would be too great a compliment 


to apply to him what Mitchell faid on peruſing Pope's beau- 
tiful Eſſay: 


« Beauties and faults fo thick lie ſcatter'd here; 
« 'Thoſe I could read, if theſe were not ſo near.” 


With more juſtice we may add“ Nil fuit unquam ſic im- 
« par fibi,”—for his ſtyle is by no means equal or regular; 
and when he does ſoar for a time, it is only to make the rapi- 
dity of his deſcent again the more aſtoniſhing : 


« Tolluntur in altum, ut lapſu graviore cadant.” 
What can be poorer than theſe lines for example : 


« Hold ; now is it well 
« In ſtrains like theſe of manuſcripts to tell ? 
« Of notes, bonds, deeds, receipts, fac-ſimilies, 
« And all that lawyers feign for proper fees ?” 


Or theſe, 


« Enough for me great Shakeſpear's word to hear, 
Though but in common with the vulgar ear, 
| « Without 
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Without one note, or horn-book in my head, 
4 Ritſon's coarſe traſh, or lumber of the dead; 
When flippant wit, and book-learn'd confidence 
Alone give right to ſcience, taſte, and ſenſe ; 
„When modeſt worth by idle boaſting's ſhewn, 
Then, nor till then, will I approve Malone.“ 


Again, 

« Aſk where Rome's church is founded? On a ſteep 
« Which Hereſy's wild winds in vain may ſweep; 
« Alone where ſinners may have reſt ſecure, 
One only undefil'd, one only pure. 

« Blame you her cumbrous pomp, her iron rod, 

« Or trumpery relicks of her ſaints half ſhod ? 
Lo confeſſors, in every hamlet found, 

« With facred ſiſters walk their cloifter'd round! 
“There read the liſt ;- and calm the fate expect, 

« When crafty, meddling, thankleſs prieſts direct. 


« Think you their hate unquench'd can e'er expire? 
« The torch not tipt with ſleeping ſulphurous fire?“ 


Theſe verſes would be ſtruck out of the weekly theme of a 


common ſchool-boy. 


And again, 


« Sooner the peoples” right ſhall Horſley teach, 
In judgment delicate, with prudence preach, 
« And o'er his boſom broad forget to ſpread 

Bath's dangling pride, and ribband roſy red.“ 


This too, 


« Will Pitt with honeſt Harry lov'd his port.” 


If this poetry is only offered to thoſe who are converſant in 
the ſtrength, ſimplicity, and dignity of Dryden and Pope, I 
apprehend the offering will not be received as Mzgoawy ley- 
| | docig. 
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3275, They will be inclined to refuſe it in the ſame words 
that Horace makes Telemachus reply to Menelaus ; 


Magis apta tibi tua dona relinquam “.“ 


Nor can any thing be poorer than the affectation at wit and | 


alliteration in theſe lines, not to mention that they mean juſt 
nothing : 


*« "Tis Grey and grumbling, Curwen all and clatter ; 
„And Dent and dogs; and pewter, pot, and platter.“ 


They are evidently a bad imitation of the following lines in 
the Dunciad: 


« *T'was chatt'ring, grinning, mouthing, jabb'ring all, 
« And noiſe and Norton, Brangling and Breval, 
«Dennis and diſſonance,” &c.+ 


He has likewife diſplayed a ſhare of vanity, of egotiſm, of pe- 
dantry, and ſelf-conceited importance, almoſt without a pa- 
rallel. It was not impolitic in him to attempt to vindicate 
the “ fume ſuperbiam“ of a Poet, when he had aſſumed ſo 


large a portion to his own ſhare, He regards the works of . 


other authors in the ſame manner as Ceſtius did the eloquence 
of Cicero, which he accounted as nothing in compariſon of 
his own. According to his account his work appears to 
de the univerſal Panacea, containing, as he tells us, © princi- 
« ples of government, polity, religion, morality, education, 
« criticiſm, poetry, and literature.” This puts me in mind of 
thoſe quacks who puff their own medicines as an infallible 
remedy againſt all diſeaſes, whether gout, dropſy, rheumatiſm, 
ſcurvy, cholic, ſickneſs, p—x, quinzy, * tumors, 
weakneſs, eruptions, &c. 

The intimate connection which he tells us there is be- 
tween literature and government, he inſtances by attempting 


Hor. ep. 7, I. 1. + Dunciad, IL 2. v. 237. 
to 
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t prove that this country is upheld both in 15 civil and re- 


ligious ſtate by the influence of his Poem. And 1 doubt not 
It is, in his opinion, a proper ſubject to meet the liberality « of 

r. Pitt, whom he ſo ſeverely cenſures for not taking literary 
men under his ptotection; as if every rhyming ſongſter and 
ſcribbling pamphleteer ſhould immediately be requited with a 
penſion or a place. Whenever the Author of the Purſuits of 
Literature ſhall work the ſalvation of the country by his mi- 
raculous Poem, there can be but one opinion as to his deſerv- 
ing an ample remuneration. Engliſhmen ate geflerous, and 
love to ſee their benefactors rewatded ; but they would not 


look upon it as any proof that Mr, Pitt had profited much by 


the exhortation to economy given him by the Author of the 
Purſuits of Literature, were he to eſtabliſh a public ofiee for 
the purpoſe of giving ſalaries to every applicant who ſhould 
produce his own traſh, and claim a reward for it; nor would 
they agree with bim in thinking it neceſſary that a Miniſter 
ſhould become the paymaſter-general to Authors and Poets z 
but, on the contrary, believe him much better employed in at- 
tending to the aftairs of the State. 

I mult acknowledge, moreover, that in this inſtanee, among 
others, I do not perceive * that uniformity of thought and de- 
« ſign,” which the Author of the Purſuits of Literature tells 
us we ſhall find in his Poem. In one part he laments the 
little encouragement which Literature; and particularly Pos 
etry, often meets with, and gives many inſtances of men of 


genius and talents who have been paſſed by and neglected; 


but afterwards he makes Otavius obſerve, that the proper, 
&* conſtant, and undeviating application of time, learning, and 
t talents, mu/t ultimately reſiſt the malignity of criticiſm, 
« and riſe ſuperior to every temforary neglect, in any depart- 
© ment of Literature, of Government, or of Society.” There 
is certainly a palpable contradiction between theſe paſlages ; 
for if it be true that « the proper, conſtant, and undeviating 
" app: cation of time, learning, and talents,” in Literature, 

C « mult 
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« muſt riſe ſuperior to every temporary neglect,“ the want of 
patronage and encouragement which authors fo often experi- 
ence would ceaſe to be a circumſtance to be lamented. Nei- 
ther does this aſſertion receive any confirmation from the 
lines wherein he aſks, 


* 


© Have you not ſeen neglected Penroſe bloom, 
& Then ſink unhonoured in a village tomb?“ 


or when he tells us, 


c To worth untitled would your fancy turn? 
The Muſe all friendleſs weeps o'er Mickle's urn.“ 


And again, when he repreſents the Rev. Thomas Maurice, 
author of © Indian Antiquities,” and of the « Hiſtory of Indo- 
« {tan, its arts and its ſciences, as connected with the hiſtory of 
« the other great empires of Aſia, during the moſt ancient peri- 
« ods ;” declaring in his dedication, that © this hiſtory, eommen- 
« ced under the patronage of the Court of Eaſt India Directors, 
„is dedicated to them, in humble hopes of their continued 
« ſupport of a work, which muſt fink without that ſupport ;” 
this certainly cannot be admitted as any proof “ that the 
« proper, conſtant, and undeviating application of time, learn- 
ing, and talents,” in Literature, « muſt riſe ſuperior to every 
« temporary neglect.” It is true, that we ſometimes ſee the 
works of genius experience from poſterity that juſtice which 
the authors of them in vain ſought to obtain; but I wiſh that 
a little more juſtice was done to the man when living, as 
well as to his productions when he is no more. It is an ob- 
ject of much and ſerious regret to behold the negle& which 
men of letters have experienced from the world. The patro- 
nage of Literature is more peculiarly the province of the Great, 
who have no other occupation to attend to; and yet there is 
ſcarcely an inſtance where a man has been able to acquire an 
independence by means of the patronage which his literary ta- 
lents have procured him. There may be ſeveral who have 
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benefited themſelves, and riſen by their own exertions to great 
eminence ; but I cannot recollect one, who was in abſolute , 
want, that could ever find ſufficient patronage to enſure a de- 
cent ſubſiſtence. Pope, for example, met with great patronage, - 
and made a fortune ; but then his fortune aroſe from the ſale 
of his works, and not from the liberality of his patrons. Nei- 
ther was he in want; for though he could not be ſaid to be rich, 
yet he was originally poſſeſſed of an independence, Addiſon 
ſeems to afford an inſtance to the contrary of my aſſertion ; 
but I believe, that although his patrimony was very limited, 
yet he alſo poſſeſſed wherewith to maintain himſelf. His fa» 
mily too was good, and his intereſt not without ſome weight; 
and add to this a number of fortuitous circumſtances, which 
all conſpired to promote him in life. But of thoſe who ab. 
ſolutely wanted bread, how few could ever obtain it ? Butler, 
Otway, Chatterton, Gay, Savage, and Burns, with many 
others, could not live on their patronage. The three firſt are 
even ſaid to have periſhed for want of food; and the others 
died extremely diſtreſſed in their circumſtances, And though 
there might not be in them all the ſame “ proper, conſtant, 
e and undeviating application of time, learning, and talents,” 
nor might all have been equally unfortunate, yet there was not 
one that could “ rife ſuperior to the temporary neglect,“ which 
each of them more or leſs experienced, or that was able, as Rouſ- 
ſeau ſomewhere ſays, © to revenge the cauſe of injured merit 
tt on the cruelty of fortune.” Dryden himſelf, with all his patro- 
nage, continued poor to the time of his death ; and whenever 
a neceſſitous author has acquired a decent ſubſiſtence, it has ge- 
nerally been from the ſale of his works, and not through the 
liberality of the Great, whoſe ſole patronage too frequently 
conſiſts in a common and unprofitable acquaintance with the 
very men whom they profeſs to hold in the higheſt degree of 
admiration, and whoſe company they ſeek out of an oſtenta- 


tious vanity, but to whole neceſſities they will not afford the 


ſmalleſt relief, 
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Had it not been for the Notes, the & Purſuits of Literature“ 
would ſoon have died away and ſunk j into oblivion. To them 
it owes the circulation which it has experienced; and that 
not ſo much on account of the information which they con- 
vey, as the ſcandal and abuſe which they contain. Scandal is 
a never palling food to the public taſte ; we attend but too 
eagerly to the abuſe of our neighbour ; and though ſenſible at 
the time of its falſehood, we cannot help liſtening to the 
report, 

If it be not to this, to what ean we attribute the ſucceſs of 
the Work? There are ſome few of the Notes wherein we 
meet with an acuteneſs of obſervation and a depth of learning, 
In others, again, there is ſuch a happy vein of i irony, and ſuch 
a keenneſs of fatire, as cannot fail of delighting the reader, 
'The zeal and ability which he has diſplayed in the cauſe of 
his religion, and the ingenuity of his criticiſms on the works 
of ſceptical writers, can receiye no additional weight from any 
praiſe that I can beſtow upon them; and I ſhall therefore only 
add, that I wiſh every part of his Work was equally well en- 
titled to applauſe, There is a peculiar ingenuity and admirable 
ridicule in his remarks on Godwin's Works; and I cannot 
but acquieſce with him in the force and propriety of the 
greateſt part of his obſeryations upon the * Roman Catholic 
Prieſts, 


* It is not that I am an advocate any more for national than private inhu- 
manity ; for I would neither have the diſtinction of religion, of politics, or 
of country, made the pretence for withholding our affiſtance from thoſe 
who were in diſtreſs, But humanity ſhould not be deſtitute of prudence. 
Wy have received among us a number of perſons compelled to ſcek refuge 
froi a bitter and ſanguinary perſecution which awaited them in their na- 
tive country, and who, without ſuſpefting them of any peculiar prejudice 
againſt this country, cannot but be ſuppoſed ſtrongly attached to the reli- 
gion they have been bred in, and the land which gave them birth. It is 
known that no oppreſſion is able to obliterate the love of our native foil : 
it ſurvives alike every change of time and ſituation, 


E Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulceding cunRos 


« Ducit et immemores haud finit eſſe ſui,” Ovi. | 
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Prjeſts, The panegyries too which he has beſtowed upon ” 
Meſſrs. Bryant, Roſcoe, Melmoth, Cowper and Sulivan, with 
ſome few others, are dictated by judgment, and expreſſed with 
elegance. But theſe conſtitute a very ſmall portion of the 
Work, There are many other parts either bombaſtic and 
pedantic, or dull, unintereſting, and prolix. His attempts at 
witticiſm too frequently end in low buffoonery and ridiculous 
conceits. Some anecdote is interſperſed here and there; but 
the majority is compoſed of perſonal abuſe, or ſchool- boy de- 
clamation. In his ideas of ſatire he appears to be totally miſ. 
taken. Scandal and ſatire are widely diſtinct in their natures ; 
yet he often ſupplies the want of the one by the aid of the 
other, There is no ſatire, for example, in the abuſe which 


12 We have ſeen this particularly exemplified in the caſe of the French 
Emigrants. Independent therefore of any danger to be apprehended from 
their diſſemipating principles of religion inimical to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
among us, I will ſtate this queſtion, in addition to the arguments uſed by 
the Author of the Purſuits of Literature, for the conſideration of the Le- 
giſlative body, Whether, in the ſuppoſed event of an invaſion, it is not likely 
that mary of them, forgetting the principles of gratitude by which they are, 

| or rather ought to be, actuated, and in the hopes of effecting terms of re- 
conciliation for themſelves, added to that invincible attachment to the xatale 
ſolum, would not take up arms againſt us, and fling the boſom in which 
they have been faſtered ? It may be ſaid that Government had this in 
view when they direQted ſome late meaſures, but I contend they have not 
purſued their precautions with ſufficient energy. General national preju- 
dices are often illiberal, and it muſt be confeſſed that there are many wor- 
thy individuals in the body alluded to: but the ſuſpicion J haye ſtated is 
certainly grounded on motives ſtronger than mere ſimple conjecture. The 
behaviour of many of them warrants this belief, Among the number of 
circumſtances that have come to my knowledge, of the improper, or, I may 
with more juſtice add, infamous conduct of ſome of them, I will only 
adduce the following :—A ſhort time back an Emigrant went to look at 
ſome lodgings at the Weſt end of the Town, where, after ſtating that it 
was for a French family, he was informed by the Lady of the houſe that 
ſhe had particular reaſons for declining the letting her lodgings to Fo- 
reigners: to which he anſwered, ſhe might do as ſhe pleaſed, but that 
before long ſhe would be glad to take them herſelf of the French. 


he 


(4) 

"be has Javiſhed on Mr. Erſkine or Dr. Warton; nor, what+ 
ever opinion we may entertain of the man, does the epithet 
dete/table, when coming from the pen of a ſcholar and a poet, 

| convey any ſatire though attached to ſuch a name as Thomas. 

| Paine, nor detract from the merits of ſuch a writer as Peter 

Pindar, In common with others, though he can ſee the faults 
of his neighbours, yet he appears not leſs blind to his own, | 

He has criticiſed with aſperity on what he calls a vulgarity of 
Rtyſe in Dr, Warton's Life of Pope, and at the ſame time fur- 

niſhed many inſtances of a greater vulgarity in his own. 

What otherwiſe ſhall we call this Mr. Barrier Erſkine is 
« famous for taking opium in large quantities.” And again, 
« My poor pockets cannot keep up with theſe uſing demands 

| upon them.” „I cry your mercy, good Maſter Steevens.“ A k 

| Nor can, © Is it not ſo, Mr, Profeſſor ?”” nor, & my dear little 

| « Daniel“ nor, “my learned Maſter Richard Porſon” —nor, 

| « My dear Adam” —be conſidered as examples either of ſatire 

or elegance of ſtyle. It is not a little remarkable, too, that 
| the very expreſſion which in Dr. Warton he ccnſures as vulgar 
and defe ctive, he has in various places adopted himſelf, * One 

« would think that this dog was of Canidia's breed.”—« Ta 
&© hear Mr, Fox as I perpetually do in the Houſe, one would 
« really think he was a rival to Veſtris or Didelot,” —< I have 
« no doubt of Lotd S.'s friendſhip for Mr. Gibbon, but why 
« hang up one's friend in effigy ?”? &c. 

His quotations alſo, of which thoſe from the Greek are in 
general ſelected with the greateſt aptneſs, are poured upon us 
in torrents, but frequently without enlivening the ſtyle or 
elucidating the ſubjet ; many af them with very little, and 
ſome with no application at all; merely to ſhew the extent 
of the writer's claſſical reſearches, and his acquaintance with 
the authors of antiquity *, For inſtance—after telling us 

that 


| * And yet I have remarked, that more ability is often conceded to an 
. author, by many of his readers, on account of the number and variety of 
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that Mr. Steevens is not quite original in the expreſſion, that 
his verſes are only a peg to bang his Notes upon—as a confirms 
ation of that aſſertion, he adds, that Pindar ſaid long before 
Mr. Steevens, 'Ano warcabe poppiyſa NA&ĩthe Engliſh 
of which is, Take the harp from the peg. How this applies to 
Mr. Steevens's obſervation, I am at a loſs to diſcover. He 
might with equal propriety have attempted to prove plagia- 
riſm on Mr. Steevens, becauſe Varro has faid, « Novum 
« cribrum novo paxillo pendeat *.“ 

With regard likewiſe to his expoſition of the paſſage from 
St. Paul's Epiſtle to Timothy, I cannot give him credit for 
that ingenuity which is generally attributed to him. His re- 
mark, though profeſſedly a matter of mere conjecture, is not 
even a conjectural probability. For, allowing the prenula to 
have been ſo ſpecifically a Roman garment, and worn only by 
Romans, it is not likely that St. Paul would have thought that 
the ſending for a garment which he had not with him when 
he was apprehended, would be admitted as any proof of his 
citizenſhip. If proof was neceſſary, ſuch fight evidence as 
this, he muſt have been ſenſible, would not have been re- 


his quotations, than from any other ſuppoſed excellence of his work, 
Quotations, however, are certainly no indications of genius, nor even always 
a proof of learning; fer it is poſſible for a man to quote a great deal, who 
has read very little: the merit coußſts not in the quantity, but in the 
juſt application of what he quotes. I do not wiſh to be underſtood as in- 
finuating any doubt of the learning of the Author of the Purſuirs of Lite- 
rature, from the want of ſuch application in many of the quotations which 
he has given, though whenever we find one made uſe of by an author that 
is impertinent, or irrelevant to the ſubject matter, it leads us to conclude 
he did not underſtand it himſelf; but I muſt ſay I ſhrewdly ſuſpect this 
to be the caſe with ſome of thoſe who are the loudeſt in their commen- 


Or he might have told us that Homer ſaid before Pindar, 
A Wicod)u ji] Te 
Narr TH id 
Hom. II. I, 5- V. 409. 
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eeived, And then ts to his books and parchments wt 


documents or diploma could he have with him to elucidate 


this ſubject? St. Paul was a freeman born, as he tells us hims © ©: 
ſelf in his anſwer to the chief captain, owing, as it is ſuppoſed. + 7 


by ſome, to the city of Tarſus, a native of which he was, have » 8 ? 


ing the right of Roman citizens ; though it is doubted by 
many whether it poſſeſſed that privilege in the time of St, 
Paul: and; as ſome confirmation of that doubt, I will ſuggeſt, 


that when St. Paul tells the chief captain, that he is © a Jew : 


*« of Tatſus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city,” it does 
not gain him any attention or reſpect, inſomuch that the chief 
captain commands him to be ſcourged notwithſtanding this 
aſſertion ; and it is not till he declares that he is a © Roman,” 
to the centurion, that the chief captain ordets him to be re- 
leaſed, Either therefore the chief captain muſt have been to- 
tally ignorant of the privilege granted to the city of Tarſus; 
if ſuch was the caſe, which I cannot think very probable; or 
St. Paul-muſt have acquired his freedom in ſome other man- 
ner, or rather his father before him, for he ſays he was bot 
free, | 

The only documents therefore that it appears likely St, Paul 
could produce would have been an authentication of his birth, 
or his father's citizenſhip, which if; through any apprehenſion 
of his having occaſion for it, he had been at the pains to have 
obtained, it is not rational to ſuppoſe he would have left be- 
hind him. Beſides, his letter does not ſeem to expreſs that he 
was in any material haſte for them as being neceſſary evi- 
dence; for though in one part he ſays © uſe thy diligence to 
« come ſhortly,” yet he afterwards adds © uſe thy diligence to 


« come before winter.” So vague and indefinite a mode of 


expreſſion as come before winter, does not certainly imply that 
anxiety which the neceſſity of producing his cloak and papers, 
as evidence for him, could not have failed to occaſion. 

I muſt alfo obſerve, that there is a difference of opinion 
both as to the detivation and meaning of the word pom, or 


aon, 
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Shad; which fignifies the cloak : ſome conſidering it, with 


the Author of the Purſuits of Literature, as a corruption for 


and, which is ſaid to be derived from paire, quia partra 
#0, though by others it is derived from @exxcg, cortex. By 
many it is held to be an original Greek word; others again 
look upon it (i. e. Pawn) as a word greciſed, from the La- 
tin pænula. Then as to its fignification—though by moſt it is 
underſtood to ſignify a cloak or coat, yet there are ſome ho 
think it means a cheſt, or little box, which might contain 
things of importance; and others who interpret it by a roll, or 
parchment, But this latter interpretation does not ſeem very 
probable ; for as St. Paul afterwards mentions the parchments, 
{tjaCpava, if by oe we are alſo to underſtand parchments, it 
would only be a repetition of the ſame thing. 

It may not be perhaps totally unacceptable to the reader, if 
I lay before him, as a mere matter of curioſity, one or two of 
the various conjectures upon the word penula : 

« A Lacedzmoniis eſt petita cujus inventores primos dixit 
« Tertullianus. 'T heatra enim, quia tectis carebant, ut non 
« fine moleſtia ludis intereſſe ſpectatores poſſent, tempore 
e præſertim hyberno, Lacedzmonii, ut et voluptatibus indul- 
« gerent, et arcendo frigori pares eſſent, pænulam invenere 
„ primi. Horum poſtea morem Romani ſunt imitati,” This 
paſſage occurs in the Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanorum, 
e auctore Samuele Pitiſco ;” and is there ſtated as a quotation 
from Suetonius. 

But the moſt curious reading is to be found in the Lexicon 
Matthei Martini, as a quotation from Haymo “: 

« Pznula veſtis erat conſularis, qua induebantur conſules 
„Romani, quum ingrediebantur in curiam. Sed forte quærit 
< aliquis, quomodo vel unde acciderit hoc genus veſtimenti 


* Haymo, or as he. is otherwiſe called Haimo or Heimo, a German 
monk, and afterwards biſhop of Halberſtadt, who flouriſhed in the ninth 
century, and wrote, befides other things, ſome Commentaries on the Books 
of the Old and New Teſtament. 


« B. Apo- 
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B. Apoſtolo? Cui reſpondendum eſt, Romanos ante ad- 
« ventum Domini hunc habuiſſe morem, ſive conſuetudinem, 
« quum monarchiam totius orbis fibi acquirebant, ut quæcun- 
« que gens eis cum pace et coronis occurriſſet, darent ei li- 
« bertatèm, in tantum, ut eorum fratres dicerentur, civeſque 
« Romani appellarentur. Dabantque eis poteſtatem ædifi- 
C candi curiam, et habere conſules, ſicut et illi habebant. Pa- 
« ter igitur Pauli de Giſcali oppido terræ repromiſſionis fuit, 
c ubi natus, tranſlatus eſt in Tarſum Ciliciæ. Quodam tem- 
« pore venientibus Romanis per Ciliciam occurrit eis ipſe cum 
« aliis Tarſenſibus ; utpote, qui nobilis inter illos habebatur, 
« accepitque eos cum pace. Tunc dederunt ipſis libertatem 
« ſupra dictam, et poteſtatem ædificandi curiam, veſteſque 
« induere conſulares, ut pænulati intrarent in curiam, more 
' « Romanorum, ibique pater B. Pauli pznulam accipere meruit 
« causa dignitatis. Poſt cujus mortem apoſtolus ob memoriam 
« ejus recordationis hanc veſtem ſibi retinuit.” 

With this latter alſo correſponds in part, that is, as to its 
being a conſular garment, a paſſage to be found in Primaſii 
Epiſcopi Africani Divi Auguſtini quondam diſcipuli, in Divi 
Pauli ad Timot. Commentar.* where he ſaith, & Pznula veſtis 
«erat conſularis antiquorum Romanorum ; quam pænulam 
« non dixit fuiſſe ſuam: potuit. n. ad eam pedes apoſtoli inter 
« cxtera aliquis converſus a fidem Chriſti poſuiſſe vendenda.” 

All theſe conjectures, however, as well as that of the Author 
of the Purſuits of Literature, ſavour more of a ſpeculative and 
needleſs ſuppoſition , than any reaſonable opinion. The 


Magna Bibliotheca Patrum. Edit. Paris. 1654. 


I have given the words of this paſſage as I found them; but there ap- 
pears to be ſome error in the latter part. 


+ The prevailing paſſion of one ſort of ſcholars is to diſcover neu mean- 


72:35 im the author, whom they will cauſe to appear myfterious, purely for 


the vanity of being thought to unravel him. 
Pope's Notes on the Iliad, b. 2, 


meaning 
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meaning or force of the paſſage in queſtion is ſufficiently in- 


telligible in the literal acceptation of the ſenſe of it, without 
attempting to diſtort from it a meaning unwarranted by reaſon 
or probable conjecture. | 

But the criticiſms of the Author of the Purſuits of Litera- 
ture (if ſuch they are to be called) are not more tinctured 
with vanity than actuated by illiberality, as well as too often 
made uſe of as the vehicles for unmerited ſlander and unge- 
nerous obſervations. It may be ſaid of him, what Homer re- 
lates of Therſites : 


"Og þ ira cob don dxochd Tr Work ws du, 

May atap d xata x00}ov Eva. —. 
What can be further removed from candour and decency 
than his treatment of Dr. Warton ? What more devoid of 
delicacy and truth than his remarks on Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell? How unjuſt his behaviour to Mr. Steevens ? How illi- 
beral his obſervations on Mr. Coxe? How offenſive is the 
abuſive language in which he conveys his attack on Mr, Er- 


. ſkine ? —< What think you, Mr. Barriſter Erſkine ?” «© How 


« ſay you, Mr. Barriſter?” might do very well as the lan- 
guage of an orange-girl, or a Covent- garden chairman; but it 
is beneath the conduct of a Scholar and a Gentleman to ſtoop 
to ſuch low abuſe. He did not learn this either from De- 
moſthenes or Cicero, whom he admires ſo much. He will 
neither find it in the Philippics of the one, nor the celebrated 
Oration pro Milone of the other, The whole of his Note upon 
Mr. Erſkine is in the ſame ſtyle, Nemesis £9eayor yo Awroloy 
#rierow. Beſides, the charges which he prefers againſt that 
Gentleman are ſingular enough, namely, that he is famous for 


taking opium in large quantities; that, in his opinion, he has 


too large a portion of the leproſy of eloquence ; and, in addi- 
tion to all this, has written what the Author of the Purſuits 


* Hom. Il. z. v. 213. 
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of Literature ſtyles © a flimſy and puerile view of the cauſes 
and conſequences of the preſent French War. For all this 
he has thought fit to abuſe him moſt liberally. But his arrows 
are ſhot from too weak a bow to inflift any wound: 


O & &Xtov Bekog h 
an A an xa; 5p. 


Banyeve, 89 emepyot * 


” 


However indignant we may feel at the malice with which 
they are pointed, yet we have the ſatisfaction of knowing that 
they are neither unerring, and like thoſe of Pandarus weaauvay 
tu j,, nor fatal, like the “ lethalis arundo ” of Virgil's 
Shepherd, but impotent as the “ telum imbelle fine iu” of 
the aged Priam. Mr. Erſkine ſtands too high in the public 
eſtimation to receive any prejudice from the puny though 
abuſive attacks of an anonymous writer. His faults or his 
foibles, whatever they may be, (and what man is there without 
ſome ?) will not caſt a viel over thoſe great talents which are 
ſo deſervedly acknowledged and fo univerſally admired. 

Mr. Canning alſo is made the object of an invidious at- 
tack ; becauſe, though a young man, his abilities have pro- 
moted him to a conſpicuous ſituation; an honour that becomes 
the greater in proportion to the youth of the perſon who fills 


it, if his talents are competent to the execution of the office. 


But here again, as in many other inſtances, he forgets him- 
ſelf; and what is the ſubject of an invidious reflection in one, 
is made in another the grounds of the moſt exceſſive com- 
mendation. In a former part he takes the opportunity of 
laviſhing the utmoſt encomiums on Mr. Pitt, becauſe © he 
« paſſed at once into the innermoſt of the Temple, without 
te treading the veſtibule, in the bloom and vigor of his facul- 
« ties, and in the prime of life and yet Mr. Canning is abuſed 
becauſe at as early a period he is made an Under Secretary of 
State. 
II. I. 25. v. 878. I. 20. v. 393. 


Neither 
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Neither is Dr. Darwin treated with the candour which he 
merits. In ſo voluminous and extenſive a Work as the Zoo- 
nomia and the Botanick Garden, notwithſtanding the many 
poetical beauties which it contains, and the ſpecimen of taſte 
and ſcience which it exhibits, there cannot fail to be ſome (if 
not many) faults. His ſtyle may be ſometimes inflated, and 


his imagery not always correct; and when the exuberance of 


a bold and vigorous imagination, warm with an enthuſiaſtic 
ardour in philoſophical reſearches, has tempted him to ſoar be- 
yond the cuſtomary height in the expanſive region of phyſics, 
and leave the aſtoniſhed reader gazing at him from below, 


we are induced to wiſh he would curb the peas of his 
ideas 


« Fortius utere lor is. 


But I reſpe& the daring mind, that, undaunted at the diſſi- 
culty, courts with alacrity every opportunity of ſpeculative 
enquiry ; nor will I laugh becauſe the boldneſs of his ideas 
outſtrips the narrow limits of my comprehenſion. What I 
do underſtand, I am not more inſtructed than pleaſed with; 
and I underſtand envugh to admire the genius, and the learn- 
ing, and the uncommon knowledge, of which he has given ſo 
convincing a proof, 

Dr. Warton is alſo made the ſubject of the moſt Were 
ſlander and illiberal abuſe, for having gratified the literary 
world with a new and complete edition of Pope's Works; 
wherein, to the Notes of former Editors and Commentators, he 
has added moſt of his own remarks, which appeared before in 
the form of an Eſſay, and now reduced into the ſhape of 
Notes, together with many additional ingenious criticiſms 
and obſervations. 


« Better to diſappoint the public hope, 

« Like Warton driveling on the page of Pope; 

« While ver the ground that Warburton once trode, 
The Winton pedant ſhakes his little rod, 


« Content 
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Content his own ſtale ſcraps to ſteal or glean, 
« Hafſh'd up and ſeaſon's with an old man O ſpleen. Fr 


I ſhould have thought that the ſpleen hd which theſe lines 
are. haſbed up would have been ſufficient without the ale 
of the Notes which are added to them. 

It is no detraction, however, from the real merit of . 
his Notes, that they have appeared, though in a different ſhape, 
before. If they are good in one form, they will not be leſs fo 
in another. 

Dr. Warton never held out to the world any thing to raiſe 
in them very high expectations of his Work. What expecta- 
tions therefore the world might have formed, from their 
knowledge of fo learned and able an Editor, I know nct 
but I will venture to aſſert, that the Work is fully anſwerable 
to the higheſt that could have been reaſonably entertained 
about it.—To the abuſe heaped on him by the Author of the 
Purſuits of Literature, Dr. Warton may reply in the words 
of Pope, who, in one of his letters, thus ſpeaks of ſome rail- 
ing papers againſt the Odyfley : „If the book has merit, it 
« wiil extinguiſh all ſuch naſty ſcandal; as the ſun puts an 
« end to ſtinks, merely by coming out.“ 

Much of the accuſation preferred againſt him is of too con- 
temptible a nature to merit any ſerious notice. The” charge 
of indecency, and boldneſs, and affurance, will not find much 
credit with thoſe who know any thing of Dr. Warton : and 
thoſe who are unacquainted with him will require better 
proof before they accede 'to it ; for they cannot but diſcern 
how weakly the charge is ſupported by the evidence that is 
adduced. In the imitation of the Second Satire of the Firft 
Book of Horace, Pope has not more cloſely followed the fe- 
verity of the ſtyle, than the boldneſs of the language of the 
Roman Satyriſt : but it is a ſufficient anſwer to an acculation 
of this nature to ſay, that what Pope thought fit to write, 
Dr. Warton might very ſafely. publiſh, I will only add, that, 
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in my opinion, the Satire in queſtion is in ſtrictneſs much 
chaſter than the ſtory of January and May, or the firſt of the 
imitations from Chaucer, which have always been printed 
with the reſt of Pope's Works. 

Objections have been made againſt ſome of the editions of 
this Poet, for not containing all his Works. Now one is given 
that is complete, it is cavilled at becauſe it is ſo. How is an 
Editor to ſuit every different taſte ? 

He may ſay, 


« Quid dem ? quid non dem ?” 
But be will find after all that he has not pleaſed every one 


„Non omnes eadem mirantur amantque.” 


I have derived much pleaſure and information, I acknow- 
ledge, from the peruſal of Dr. Warton's Work. His Life of 
Pope is written in a plain, eaſy, and not unanimated ſtyle, 
uniting, in a ſhort compaſs, the obſervations of the man of 
learning to the accuracy and impartiality of the hiſtorian. 
The Notes are learned, judicious, and inſtructive ; the obvi- 
ous reſult of much cloſe attention, and laborious inveſtigation. 
At the ſame time, might I be permitted to venture an opi- 
nion, I think ſome of his alluſions appear to be overſtrained, 
and he is too minute in ſome of his remarks. But theſe par- 
tial blemiſhes are inſufficient to detract from the real merits 
of the Work, which are certainly very great. 

The chief objection of the Author of the “ Purſuits of Li- 
A terature” to Dr. Warton, ſeems to be grounded on the cir- 
cumſtance of his being a ſchoolmaſter, and then as if by a 
natural concluſion incompetent to the Work he had taken in 
hand; but it really appears to be not a more ſingular than 
ridiculous argument, to allege, as an inſtance of the incapa- 
city of a man for a literary undertaking, that of his having 
preſided at the head of one of the moſt learned ſeminaries of 
the kingdom. The frequent repetition too of the word ſchool- 
maſter, of which he makes uſe, is exceſſively low and poor; 

and 
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and his very years, ſo far from commanding the reſpect to 
which they are entitled, are not exempt from the ſhafts of ri- 
dicule, but his age is treated with inſolent contempt. 

The commendation even which he has beſtowed upon Vol- 
taire, affords another ſubject for animadverſion to the Author 
of the “ Purſuits of Literature,” who is too illiberal himfelf 
to allow to the genius and abilities of the man, the merit 


which, notwithſtanding his principles, he is certainly entitled 


to. But his inſinuation againſt Dr. Warton, wherein he pre- 
tends to diſcern the under-murmurings of a ſpurtous, baſtard, 
half republicaniſm, becauſe the Doctor commends the paſſage in 
which Virgil had the courage to repreſent his hero aſſiſting 
the Etruſcans in puniſhing their tyrannical king, is one of 
the moſt ſcandalous though pitiful inſinuations that the mali- 
cious efforts of the pen of detraction ever produced. It is a 
maſterpiece of refinement in the arts of calumny and ſlander. 


Quo dente obnitens ſpinoſa calumnia pugnet—” 


This paſſage militates againſt the very ſentiments which 
he has himſelf laid down on the ſubject. It is cenſure, with- 
out diſcrimination. It is a depreciating declamation againſt 
learning, wit and talents, and high ſtation. It is ſuch as 
« a gentleman would refuſe to write, or a man of virtue to 
admit into his thoughts: it violates the high, and diſcrimi- 
<« nating, and honourable, and direCting principles of human 
e conduct.“ It is neither juſt, nor juſtifiable. It is ſcandal- 
ous in the extreme; I will not undertake to ſay that it is not 
libellous. It is ſufficient for me to have pointed it out; and 
it only remains for him to eraſe it as he has declared he 
will do. | 

Not that Dr. Warton need to ſhrink from ſuck ſcurrilous 
and illiberal remarks as theſe are: 


Quum tu rectè vivas, ne cures verba malorum : 
Arbitrii non eſt noſtri quid quiſque loquatur *. 


* Dion. Caton. Diſtich, 
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Neither his moral, nor his political, nor his literary character 
ſtand in any danger. Through the many years of his well- 
ſpent life the two former have never yet been queſtioned 3 
and as to the latter, this laſt production would be alone fuffi- 
cient to remove any doubt on the ſubject, and place him, 
where he ſo eminently deſerves to be, in the foremoſt rank of 
learned and judicious Commentators. I am ſenſible that this 
defence of Dr. Warton, if ſuch it is worthy to be called, is 
by no means neceſſary. His Work itſelf is the beſt refutation 
of any thing that can be faid againſt it; but I cannot refrain 
from contributing my ſmall mite towards the n Aren 
which it has obtained “. | 

I cannot conclude this without noticing, that in my opi- 
nion the Author of the“ Purſuits of Literature” is much 
more appoſitely rewarded for his obſervations on this ſubject 
wich the ©« grey gooſe plume” nodding on his head, as he tells 
us, than he would be if crowned with the “ delphic4 lauro.” 


His choice in this reſpect is well r to his defert—< Sint 
hic etiam ſua premia.” 


Another idle objection is founded on the aged of the 
figures of Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Pope, which Lord Sheffield 
and Dr. Warton have affixed to the reſpective editions of the 
Works of thoſe two Authors. The revenge, however, which 
he has adopted is whimſical enough; for he lampoons the 
men, on account of their portraits being given to the world 
by their Editors, becauſe nature had' made them ugly and de- 
formed. His lines are theſe—— 


« Of beauteous Gibbon's fair proportion'd ſhape, 
« An old baboon, or fœtus of an ape, 


And again of Pope 
Nor e' en the bard's deformity can *ſcape, 
« His pictur'd perſon and his libell'd ſhape.” 


See the. very ſpirited and able defence of Dr, Warton, by the Author 
of the Progreſs of Satire, 
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There is neither wit nor ſatire in theſe lines in the manner 
they are introduced, nor in his notes upon them. It requires 
no great ſagacity to diſcern that the value of a portrait de- 


pends upon its reſemblance to the perſon for whom it was in- 


tended ; and it certainly would be highly ridiculous to pub- 
liſh as the likeneſs of a man, what bears no likeneſs to him at 


all. How far the portraits of Mr. Gibbon or of Mr. Pope 
are correct as to their reſemblance, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine; but it does not ſtrike me as being any thing ridi- 
culous in endeavouring to give to poſterity the picture of a 


man whoſe works mult neceſlarily introduce him to their ac- 


quaintance. There is a natural curioſity which diſpoſes us 
even to be pleaſed with the artificial perſonification of great 
men. The Author of the Purſuits of Literature” is a ſcho- 
lar and an hiſtorian. As ſuch, does he not, I would aſk him, 
derive ſatisfaction from contemplating the buſt of a Trajan 
or a Marcus Aurelius? And whence does that ſatisfaction 
ariſe ? Certainly not from the age of the marble ſolely, nor 
can I ſuppoſe merely from the beauty or deformity of a ſculp- 
tured face, but, by preſenting to him the ſemblance of a great 
man, whoſe every action is an object of curioſity, the various 


tranſactions and events which accompanied his time ruſh. 


upon the mind, and create a train of buſy ideas and conjectural 
reflections. Why then may not others derive an equal plea- 
ſure from any attempt to lay before them the portraits of great 
men of their own time, more intereſting often becauſe their 
hiſtory and their merits are better underſtood ? 

How does all this accord, I would aſk, with the following 


declaration, which in one part of his Work he has thought 


fit to make, Far pleaſanter to me is the language of com- 
« mendation than of cenſure ?” Is the public welfare promoted 
by an indiſcriminate abuſe levelled againſt genius and abili- 
ties of every deſcription ? Do the literature, the laws, the re- 
ligion, the government, and the good manners of the country 
derive any ſupport from an endeavour to depreciate the abi- 
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lities, the learning, and the morals of the beſt, the wiſeſt, and 
the greateſt of her ſous? 

After witneſſing attacks of this deſcription, and the ſeverity 
with which he has cenſured the ſtyle of others, we ſhould ex- 
pect at leaſt to find this cenſor morum peculiarly attentive to 
the chaſtity and delicacy of his own. What then ſhall we ſay 
of the following paſſage? 


« On the luxurious lap of Flora thrown, 
« On beds of yielding vegetable down, 

„ Raiſe luſt in pinks, and with unhallow'd fire 
4 Bid the ſoft virgin violet expire.“ | 


J will nor abſolutely ſay that theſe lines are indecent ; but TI 
will aſk, Whether they are in due conſonance with that ex- 
treme love for delicacy, and chaſtity of expreſſion, which he 
profeſſes. But it is the licenſed language of Satire, we ſhall 
be told. Ah! is it ſo? How then came Dr. Warton to be 
ſo ſeverely reprehended for only publiſhing the Satires of Pope ? 
Surely Pope was at leaſt entitled to an equal latitude of ex- 
preſſion with the Author of the © Purſuits of Literature.“ 
To the above paſſage he has, by way of illuſtration I ſup- 
poſe, added the following Note: «I would juſt hint that itis a 
© matter of ſome curioſity to me to conceive how young La- 
&« dies are inſtructed in the terms of Botany, which are very 
&« ſignificant.” He was under the influence of the © grey gooſe 
« plume,” I doubt not, when he was writing this Note; but I 
would adviſe him in future, when he can ſuggeſt no better 
hints than theſe, to keep them to himſelf. The ſuppreſſion of 
this Note too would have concealed his ignorance in this re- 
ſpect, which he has been at ſome pains to render conſpicuous. 
For the terms of Botany (of which it is plain he knows no- 
thing) have no impropriety in themſelves, and may with the 
moſt perfect ſafety be taught to the moſt delicate female ear. 
It is unneceſſary to aſk him, Whether he has ever read Rouſ- 


ſeau's elegant Letters to a Lady on the Elements of Botany? 
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The above paſſage ſufficiently ſhews he has not. The works 
and operations of nature, if expreſſed with ſome little atten- 


tion to the terms, convey nothing offenſive or indelicate to 


an innocent mind, There is an old proverb, which fays, 
« Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe.“ Does the Author of the Pur- 
„ ſuits of Literature” underſtand this? 

In his obſervations again on Mr. Knight's Eſſay on the 
Worſhip of Priapus, his profeſſions and his writing are wicely 
at variance with each other, and, in the Note which accom- 


panies theſe two lines, not the moſt chaſte in themſelves : 


&« In verſe half-veiPd raiſe titillating luſt, _ 
Like girls that deck with low'rs Priapus' buſt.” 


He is guilty of a groſs indelicacy and indecency, if what he 
ſays of Mr. Knight be true. Mr. Kuight's Treatiſe he re- 
prehends as being both unbecoming and indecent, but at the 
fame time acknowledges it has not been publiſhed; and theres 
fore, fearful leſt the public ſnould be ignorant of the contents, 
he immediately gives a long deſcription of it in ſuitable terms. 
What are the real merits and faults, and whether or not there is 
in fact ſuch indecency in this learned Treatiſe, I do not pre- 
tend to determine, as I have never ſeen it; but I confeſs it is 
not a little extraordinary to ſee a man profeſſing himſelf the 
champion of literary delicacy, and ſcrutinizing with ſeverity 
the leaſt ambiguity of expreſſion in others, enter into a gene- 
ral expoſition of what he calls an indecent Treatiſe, and which 
he commences with telling us we cannot be acquainted with 
becauſe it has not been publiſhed. It can only be therefore 


through apprehenſion that it ſhould remain unnoticed by the 


public, that his obſervations upon it were written, as a ſort of 
© in perpetuam rei memoriam,” as it were, and, as he elſe- 
where obſerves, “ though for no other cauſe, yet for this, that 
« poſterity may know that we have not looſely, through 
« jilence, permitted things to paſs away as in a dream.“ 


Again, 
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Again, 
| Some plain poſition lay, as ſimply thus 
Marriage conſiſts in actu-· coĩtus.“ 


For this and other places, * where he has been obliged to 
* uſe expreſſions rather ſtrong,” as he terms it, on account of 
the impoſſibility of giving an effectual expoſure of the unwar- 


rantable and ſcandalous licence of ſome writers without it, 


he has made a ſort of an apology, by introducing the follow- 
ing quotation from Hume: “ The ancient Satiriſts often uſed 
« great liberty in their expreſſions z but their freedom no more 
* reſembles this licentiouſneſs, than the nakedneſs of an In- 
* dian does that of a common proſtitute.” This attempt to 
defend the latitude of expreſſion in his own ſtyle comes for- 
ward with a very bad grace after his animadverſions on Mr. 
Pope. It is a partial vindication in himſelf, of what he cen- 
ſures in another. Though I am ready to admit the truth of 
the original propoſition in the above quotation, yet in the 
inference which he derives from it I differ from him entirely, 
independent of the diſlike I have to this partial manner of 
arguing againſt another about the propriety of a licence which 
he is defending in himſelf. That liberty of ſtyle which we 


_ diſcern in the ancient Satiriſts is not allowable to the ſame 


extent in the Satiriſts of the preſent day. The laws of Satire 
have, ever ſince Pope and Swift wrote, adopted a chaſter lan- 
guage and a purer ſtyle. It is no argument therefore for the 
Satiriſt to ſay that he has only given the expreſſions of another 
for, if they are licentious, he ought not to admit them at all. 
It is equally as indefenſible as if a modeſt woman were to imi- 
tate the indecent geſture of a proſtitute, though merely for 
the ſake of deſcribing what the other had done. 

I paſs over his Diſſertation on the Gibbe Cat, with which 
he ſeems peculiarly pleaſed, as it affords him an opportunity 
of venting his jokes on the occaſion ; nor does he omit to add 
his own opinion, after he has found fault with all other com- 
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mentators for ſo doing. Neither ſhall I dwell on his Obſer- 
vations on ſtewed Prunes and Potatoes ; wherein he endea- 
vours to equal (and with no ſmall degree of ehvy it ſhould 
appear) the length of Mr. Collins's Note, which he - blames 
fo ſeverely, on the fame ſubje&t. But there are two lines 
which I think it neceſſary to take ſome notice of; they are 
theſe : 


% 


« For, ah] preſumptuous Acis wreſts the prize, 
And raviſhes the nymph before his eyes!“ 


This, together with the whole of the Notes upon it, I cannot 
but conſider, judging according to his own ſyſtem, as an alle- 
gorical indecency. It is not enough to ſay it is a mere alle- 
gory ; ſo was Mr. Pope's ſtory of * The Double Miſtreſs,” 
which he reprobates ſo much. It is incompatible with that 
ſtrict chaſtity of expreſſion which he requires in others. There 
is no one excuſe to be offered for it: it is not even an imita- 
tion by way of ſtricture on the ſtyle of another, but a wan- 
ton and wilful indelicacy, without any reaſon, and to anſwer 
no end. 

All this is the leſs allowable in an Author who comes forth, 
as he profeſies to do, in behalf of the Literature and the good 


manners of the country, with a full conviction of the ten- 


dency of his Poem to promote the public welfare. Does he 
mean to fay that his Work is the model from which we are to 
learn perſeclion in both theſe inſtances? With regard to the 
firſt, he has not merely confined himfelf to a criticiſm on the 
faults—he has endeavoured to depreciate the abilities, as well 
as to undervalue the merits, of almoſt every other writer: but 
has he, at the fame time, written better himſelf? Even the 
chaſtity of Pope's Works are queſtioned ; but has he avoided, 
in his own, that licence of expreſſion which he will not allow 
to another? And in point of good manners he ſets but a bad 
example, if we are to imitate the groſs abuſe, the indecent in- 
vective, and the wilful miſrepreſentation, in the uſe of which 
| . he 
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he is ſo yery liberal. Neither am I diſpoſed to give him cre- 


dit for that independence and impartiality to which he would 
fain Jay claim. In many places, notwithſtanding his repeated 
boaſtings to the contrary, he diſplays all the little narrownefs 
and-prejudice of party-influence ; and when he leaſt thinks itz 
he betrays himſelf moſt. At times, when this is not the caſe, 
he is both pleaſing and inſtructive in his remarks. There is 
one paſſage, in particular, to whoſe truth and propriety I can- 
not omit this opportunity of expreſſing my moſt cordial aſſent. 
It is upon the needleſs and cruel experiments that are made 
upon living animals. The obſervations are juſt, ſenſible, and 
humane. What can diſplay a more ſtriking inſtance of ſavage 
barbarity than to behold men, without the leaſt commiſera- 
tion for the acuteneſs of its ſufferings, brooding with inſatia- 
ble perſeverance over a tortured and mutilated animal, and di- 
recting experiments with the moſt ingenious cruelty, wherein 
every poſſible rehnement of invention is adopted that may 
heighten or prolong the agonies of the miſerable victim, 
without any other end to be anſwered than the gratification 
of a uſeleſs though ſanguinary curioſity? Such experiments 
are a diſgrace to a civilized people. _ 

From this I turn to another ſubjeQ—his attack upon Mr. 
Lewis, the Author of the Romance called the“ Monk ;”” and 
if I dwell on this a little longer than uſual, it is becauſe the 


Author of the“ Purſuits of Literature has not been more 


copious in his obſervations than profuſe in the invective and 
miſrepreſentation with which he has overwhelmed that Gen- 


tleman. 


There is no book perhaps of modern besten chat has 
excited a greater ſhare of curioſity, or been more the ſubject 
of public opinion, and public nee than the Romance 
of the © Monk.” al 

The Author of the cc Purſuits of 8 in in particular 
has branded this work with the charge of obſcenity and im- 
piety, and accuſed Mr. Lewis of neither ſcrupling nor bluſh- 
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ing to depi and publiſh to the world the arts of lewd and 
ſyſtematic ſeduction, and to thruſt upon the nation the moſt 


open and unqualified blaſphemy againſt the very code and 
volume of our religion. In the accuſation of indecency the 


public opinion, under which the author of the Purſuits of 


Literature has artfully endeavoured to ſhelter and ſupport his 


own, does certainly in a great meaſure coincide with him; 
but it-muſt be recollected, that aſſertion, although founded 


on the popular opinion, does not always amount to n 


vertible proof. | | LF 11 


Here then it ſhould ſeem the combat grows unequal, for L 
have two antagoniſts oppoſed to me, of which the latter is 
dy no means the leaſt powerful; and a man ought to poſſeſs 
no ſmall ſhare of courage and reſolution, who ventures into 
the field to tilt his lance againſt ſo formidable an opponent 
as the popular opinion. In all probability his fate may bear 
too cloſe a reſemblance to the effect of the attack which 
the renowned Champion de la Mancha made againſt his ene- 
mies the windmills. 

Yet this terrific monſter loſes a vaſt deal of its conſequence 
when we come to conſider it with attention, and analize its 
reſpective parts. Of the people compoſing the public opinion 
there are two ſorts ; thoſe who think for themſelves ( et quota 
& pars hc ſunt”), and thoſe who ſuffer others to think for 
them. The former of theſe may again be divided into two 
claſſes ; the firſt and by far leaſt numerous of which conſiſts 
of perſons able to form an opinion of their own, and the latter 
of ſuch as without the ability will aſſume to themſelves the 
power. From this it appears then' how ſmall a ſhare real 
judgment and diſcrimination have in conſtituting the popular 
opinion; which, nevertheleſs, it muſt be confeſſed, is too im- 
portant an antagoniſt to be trifled with, and it is moſt prudent 
not to run counter to it if it can be avoided. 

But as I wiſh not to diſpute its power, though I queſtion 
its propriety, and as I know its tenacity too well to entertain 
the 
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the leaſt ſuppoſition that any arguments will induce it to re- 
cede from its opinion when once formed; I do not intend 
this by way of confuting it, but maintaining my own. I act 
upon the defenſive, and not upon the offenſive plan. I have not 
the vanity to ſuppoſe, whatever effect they might produce 
upon individuals, that my arguments could ever influence the 
public opinion; but ſtill I will not ſuffer my own to be 
trodden under foot. It is no argument to tell me the world 
is of a different opinion from myſelf, The world may be 
miſtaken as well as I may. Not that I mean to diveſt all 
credit from the popular opinion; which is very frequently in- 
fallible. But the opinion of the world, merely as an opinion, 
carries no more conviction to my mind than the opinion of 
an individual. They both may be right, for aught I know, or 
they both may be wrong. Of this, however, I am certain, 
that if I cannot make a convert of the public opinion, when I 
conceive it to be wrong, ſo neither ſhall it have any influence 
over me when I believe myſelf right. I will always pay it a 
due reſpect; but a blind and unlimited ſubmiſſion is more than 
it has any right to expect from me. 

I muſt confeſs, I never peruſed a book with ſo much ſur- 
priſe and aſtoniſhment as I did that of the“ Monk”. Led to 
expect, from general report, a compound of licentious inde- 
cency, when I took it up to read, which was not till very 
lately, it was with all the prejudice that it was poſſible for my 
mind to entertain againſt it. How much was I aſtoniſhed 
then to find the impreſſions it made on me ſo widely different 
from thoſe I was taught to look for: I was aſhamed to per- 
ceive that I had fo long been the dupe to a prejudice which 
appeared to me to be without foundation; and that, without any 
reaſon to authoriſe my forming an opinion at all, which I cer- 
tainly could have no right to do till I had read the book, I 
had imperceptibly given way to the popular ſtream, 

I am well aware of the difficulties I tha!l have now to en- 


counter. I hear an immediate outcry raiſed againſt me— 
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What] defend a bad book—a work of licentiouſneſs and blaſ- 
phemy : Have patience a little, gentle critics, and I will an- 
ſwer you. I do not pretend to defend a bad book l join iſſue 
with you in your opinion. I do not believe this to be ſuch . 
I do not view it as a licentious or blaſphemous work I do 
not think it will either contaminate your morals, or "EY your 
religion into contempt. 

With regard to the charge of licentiouſneſs, the“ Monk” 
exhibits, it is true, a picture of vice unequalled hitherto by the 
pen of deſcription. But I would aſk this ſhort and ſimple 
queſtion—Ts the picture of vice, held up in its own native defore 
mity, a dangerous fight ? I will add another—1s it not attended 
with gud effects, ly acting as a beacon to mankind? Vice in 
itſelf is even diſguſting to its moſt zealous votaries, when it 
antirely abandons the ſemblance of virtue. Would you allure 
mankind to the path of vice, you muſt not terrify them with 
a proſpect of the rocks and precipices which interſe& the 
way; you muſt ſtrew the path over with the flowers of vir- 
tue—you muſt make the ſurface ſmooth, to conceal the pits 
below. Vice muſt always wear a maſk, or ſhe will never 
gain converts to her principles: it is only when ſhe arrays 
herſelf in the ſpecious garb of virtue that ſhe is to be feared. 

There are prefixed to ſeveral of the editions of Roderick 
Random, ſome introductory obſervations, intitled, & Remarks 
& on Roderick Random, in a Letter from a Gentleman at 
« Twickenham to his friend in London.” This letter has 
been attributed to Mr. Pope; and I ſhall give a ſhort extract 
from it here, as it is ſo extremely appoſite to the preſent ſubject. 

We further learn from this author, that characters of vice 
& may be made the moſt conducive to the prometion of virtue. For 
« though virtue is in herſelf abſolutely amiable and attractive, 
* when placed in a proper light, and remarked with due at- 
detention; yet vice can aſſume her graces with ſo cunning a 
« mimickry, that the detection muſt come from eyes of un- 
& common diſcernment, 
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u It is in this material diſtinction that our author is happy. 
* He firips vice of all that ſerved to adorn or | diſguiſe her. He 
« lifts her to the light. He expoſes her native deformity. He 
gives her affeftations to ridicule, and her allurements to de- 
« te/tation, He places her in oppolition to her adverſary; 
* and, by a contraſt ſo evident, demonſtrates that nothing is 
ec beneficent, that nothing is deſirable, but virtue.“ 

A book which boldly traces the progrefs of vice, accom= 
panying her in her firſt deviation from the path of virtue, 
through all her ſubſequent tranſitions to the different ſtages 
of guilt, and at length exhibits her ſuffering the puniſhment 
due to her crimes, cannot be juſtly ſtyled a bad book. I con- 
ſider the Romance of the“ Monk ” as a work of this nature— 
I ſee a good and uſeful moral to be drawn from it. I ſee that 
the firſt abandonment to vice leads on imperceptibly to an 
accumulation of wickedneſs. But I alſo ſee that ſuch a con- 
duct infallibly brings on the wretched victim the puniſhment 
due to his crimes. I view it as a beautiful allegory, wherein 
is depicted the ſnares and deluſions by which vice accom- 
pliſhes her triumph over virtue. The character of Matilda, 
for example, I conſider as fo palpably allegoricz!, hat when I 
am reading it, it is with difficulty I can bring / mind to 
favour the deceit ſufficiently enough to look upon her as a 
woman. 

From the language made uſe of in the © Purſuits of Lite- 
« rature,” a perſon unacquainted with the © Monk ” would be 
induced to ſuppoſe that it was a character recommended as a 
model for imitation, rather than deſigned as an object of ab- 
hortence. He would be ſurpriſed to find that his example 
was intended to inculcate the neceſſity of a proper diſtruſt of 
ourſelves, and the danger of placing too great a confidence in 
our ownegirrues, and above all to teach us that the ſuppreſſion 
of our paſſions from'their right and natural courſe, is too 
frequently the means of eren them into a much more 
dangerous channel. 
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But, granting all this to be true, ſtill it wil be objected, 
why the neceſſity to introduce ſuch licentiouſneſs and ob» 
ſcenity, according to the Author of the “ Purſuits of Litera- 
© ture,” into the work? Might not the indecent paſſages, it 
will be ſaid, have been as well omitted? In the firſt place then 
I muſt declare, that I do not ſee theſe licentious, theſe obſcene, 
or theſe indecent paſſages, as they are called, in the ſame point 
of view that the Author of the « Purſuits of Literature” repre- 
ſents them in, I cannot deny that the deſcription of ſome of 
the ſcenes between Matilda and Ambroſio are painted in very 
ſtrong colours. But, in my opinion, there was no remedy 
for it. Without theſe deſcriptions, the work, it is true, would 
have been chaſter; but then it would have been incomplete as 
a work. It is to be conſidered that the Monk was no common 
man; therefore the common temptations of the world would 
have been loſt upon him.,—Not only from his habits of life 
were his religious principles tinctured with a ſhade of a 
deeper caſt than thoſe of other men, but alſo from keeping 
his paſſions under command he had acquired a ſelf-denial un- 
known to men in general, With ſuch a man, therefore, what- 
ever ideas the attractions of the other ſex might excite, they 
would make a much lighter impreſſion on him than on the 
reſt of mankind, No common blandiſhments would prevail 
over him. Had his temptations been of an inferior nature, 
they never would have had effect. The uſual artifices of 
women would have been exerted in vain. He was not to be 
prevailed on in the firſt inſtance to debauch others, but it is 
neceſſary he ſhould be debauched himſelf. This Matilda 
effects by a conduct adapted to ſuch an intent—She practiſes 
every refinement in the art of ſeduction, and allures his paſ- 
fions by temptations too ſtrong for mortality to reſiſt. If he 
bad fallen a victim to leſs ſubtile ſnares, or yielded to leſs 
tempting allurements, his character had been at once ill drawn 
and incomplete, 

Whence then the danger to be apprehended from the per- 
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uſal of this work ?—The horror excited in the breaſt of the 
reader at the incantations and preternatural interferences by 
the aid of which the Monk is enabled to execute his infernal 

plans, is of itſelf a ſufficient antidote to any emotions which 
the luſcious deſcription of ſome of the ſcenes could occaſion, 
though I will not admit that they can produce any ſuch. 
With weak minds, in particular, this cannot fail of having a 
very ſtrong effect. Is it poſſible for any one to regard Ma- 
tilda, after he has been a witneſs to her myſterious and unac- 
countable behaviour, without a ſuſpicion bordering on diſguſt ? 
Even the beauty of her perſon, and her blandiſhments, ceaſe to 
affect the reader when he beholds her an agent in diabolical 
arts. And to the ſtrong mind, capable of diſcrimination and 
of forming an opinion for itſelf, it can by no means be preju- 
dicial. By ſuch it will be conſidered as a perfect allegory, 
wherein is depicted the triumph of vice over virtue—and will 
be admired as a moral work, the effe& of much ability and 
invention. | 
Had the author written his work in a different ſtyle, and on 
a difterent plan—had he drawn the Monk as ſucceſsful in 
every one of his villainous undertakings, and ſhewn him as 
eſcaping the paniſhment due to his crimes—then I will con- 
feſs it would have admitted of many objections that will not 
now hold good. But ſurely a deſcription of progreſſive wicked- 
neſs, which ultimately is arreſted by the hand of juſtice, and 
delivered over to eternal puniſhment, cannot be a very dan- 
gerous leſſon to mankind. You will gain few proſelytes to 
vice, by exhibiting it as overwhelmed by the puniſhment due 
to its crimes. Who ever heard of a perſon being tempted to 
the highway by the fight of a criminal ſuffering on the wheel 
for a ſimilar offence ? Who ever heard of a perſon being ſti- 
mulated to licentiouſneſs by viewing another ſinking under 
the preſſure of a diſeaſe contraſted in the habits of de- 
bauchery ? | 
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There are many other books we daily meet with in general 
circulation, that, without appearing to be really bad, are attend> 
ed with much more prejudicial conſequences to mankind. The 
amours of Peregrine Pickle, or Tom Jones, and the Intrigues 
of Ferdinand Count Fathom, not to mention ſeveral other 
novels of the preſent day, are infinitely more dangerous for 
young people to ſtudy, becauſe they are all effe&ed in the 
commygn courſe of liſe. "There is nothing but what every one 
may or can do himſelf. Every thing is confined within the 
ſcope and pale of poſlibility.—Thus the intrigue which Count 
Fathom carries on with the jeweller's daughter, Wilhelmina, 
excites te paſſions more forcibly than the account of Am- 
brofio's ſeduction by Matilda, becauſe it is in a more natural 
manner that it is effected. And again, his conqueſt over the 
fair Elenor, and his ſeduction of Celinda, the daughter of the 
country gentleman to whoſe houſe he was invited after he 
comes to England, makes a ſtronger impreſſion on the mind 
than the manner in which the Monk ruins Antonia : for the 
one is the mere effect of human cunning and contrivance, 
whereas the other is only accompliſhed by the aid of preter- 
natural interyention: and I leave it to the judgment of the 
reader to determine which is moſt likely to have a pernicious 
operation on the human mind—the deſcription of an intrigue 
carried on with a girl in the common and uſual manner, with 
no other inconvenience attending it than the danger of the 
lovers being interrupted in the hours of dalliance—or the ac- 
count of a ſeduction, not only accompanied with every ſpecies 
of horror and barbarity, but effected by the co-operation of 
the moſt diabolical arts and infernal myſteries. The mind is 
too apt to view the one with a kind of ſympathy : it makes it 
its own caſe: it feels it could do the ſame if it wiſhed it; and 
perhaps it is even induced to wiſh it: but from the other it 
ſhrinks with abhorrence, and loathes the idea of imitation. 


Where is the perſon bold enough to entertain for a moment 
| the 
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the idea of gratifying his paſfions by the celebration of infernal 
rites? Who would ſuffer Satan to conduct him to the couch 
of Venus? | 

Taking it indeed in any ſhape, I do not ſee how the alleged 
dangerous tendency of this book is to be ſupported on any 
reaſonable grounds. On a ſtrong and well-informed mind it 
is not even pretended that it can work any ill effects; becauſe 
it muſt be viewed by ſuch as a beautiful allegory decorated 
with all the imagery of a fertile imagination. But with weak 
minds we are told this is not the caſe, as they are incapable of 
viewing it with the diſcrimination that is neceſſary for them. 
In anſwer to this my opinion is, that a weak and uninformed 
mind ſtands in no more danger than a ſtrong one: for, ſup- 
poſing the allegorical alluſion above their comprehenſion, ſtill 
the moral inference to be drawn from it cannot but be ob- 
vious, namely, that vice, though for a time ſucceſsful, meets 
with its due puniſhment at laſt. Yet ſhould this even not be 
conceded to me, ſtill I believe I ſhall not be contradicted when 
I aflert, that a diablerie, and the narration of magic rites, makes 
à much deeper impreſſion on a weak than on a ſtrong mind, 
and hence I argue that the book contains a ſufficient antidote 
in itſelf, Were it poſſible for me to ſuppoſe for a moment 
that the peruſal of the Monk ” could induce a perſon, by the 
incitement of ideas he never before experienced, to attempt the 
execution of any plan of ſeduction, or even the gratification 
in any manner of a ſenſual paſſion, in conſequence of what he 
had read therein, I would ceaſe to vindicate it from that mo- 


ment. But I beg to aſk whether it is rational to ſuppoſe, that, 


if the mind could diveſt itſelf of all the horror occaſioned by 
the manner in which the deſigns of the Monk are carried into 
execution, and even experience thoſe ſenſations of incitement 
which I defy the book to inſpire - whether, I fay, the head 
could for a moment become ſo much the dupe of the pafſiong 
as to attempt, from the example of. Ambroſio, to do what it 

| muſt 
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muſt perceive, without the ſame preternatural affiftance, it ne- 
ver could achieve. ; 

For, if it is impoſſible for any, the moſt ignorant and unin- 
formed reader, to place the ſlighteſt belief in the reality of the 
fats that are related therein, which I apprehend muſt be an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, how can a perſon receive any bad 
impreſſions from the peruſal of facts which he is convinced 
never did nor can take place? Do you ſay it is a bad exam- 
ple for him? I anſwer, that cannot operate as an example 
which he is ſenſible he cannot follow if he were even ſo in- 
clined. 

It is no vindication of an indecent book, I am aware, be- 
cauſe another happens to be more ſo; but I cannot refrain 
from obſerving, that it is not a little extraordinary that the 
Author of the“ Purſuits of Literature“ ſhould have ſelected 
this book in particular for the object of his animadverſions, 
when there are ſuch a number to whom reprehenſion is ſo 
much more deſervedly due. Beſides, it is paying the female 
part of mankind a very ill compliment, to ſuppoſe for a mo- 
ment that they could not read ſuch a book without receiving 
bad impreſſions from it. It is not only an inſult to their un- 
derſtandings, but it is a reflection on their delicacy, their ſuſ- 
ceptibility, and their natural timidity, to entertain ſuch an 
idea, It is ſuppoſing them no leſs incapable of reflection, 
than deſtitute of all female innocence, as well as deaf to all 
the dictates of horror and diſguſt with which ſuch a narra- 
tion cannot fail to inſpire them. 

Conſidering it again in a political point of view, there is 
even much good may be derived from it. There is a worldly 
caution, a diſtruſt of the ingratiating arts of deſigning villainy, 
to be gained in the peruſal of it. What! perhaps I may be 
told—a knowledge of human nature to be obtained from the 
behaviour of a demon? Would you draw leſſons of moral 
prudence from the application of the wickedneſs of a preter- 
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natural being? Have patience a little, whoſoever thou art 
that wouldſt hint this objection, and, out of tenderneſs to thy 
own arguments, preſs it not againſt me, or thou wilt defeat 
at once all thy aſſertions of the immoral tendency of this 
book: for, if thou denieſt me the application of the conduct of 
a demon as a leſſon for the inſtruction of mankind, and wilt 
not ſuffer me to make a compariſon between mortals and pre- 
ternatural beings, ſo neither will I ſuffer thee to inſinuate 
that a finite being like man can receive any injury from-an 
examination of the diabolical arts of a miniſter of the devil. 
If you deny me the power of a compariſon for the benefit of 
mankind, ſo will I deny you, on your own grounds, the power 
of drawing an injurious analogy between them. If you tell 
me, that the hiſtory of a preternatural being cannot operate 
by analogy, by compariſon, or by inference, as a leſſon of in- 
ſtruction to mankind, you ſurely will not pretend to ſay that 
by either of thoſe methods it can prove of any prejudice. 

And yet Mr. Lewis is accuſed of having poiſoned the wa- 
ters of our land in their ſprings and fountains—He is branded 
with having added incitement to incitement, and corruption 
to corruption, till there neither is, nor can be, a return to vir- 
tuous action and to regulated life - Ves, forſooth, he is accuſed 
of all this, becauſe he has held up to the world a picture of 
vice in its native deformity, and taught them this wholeſome 
leſſon, that the ſword of juſtice hangs over the head of the 
wicked. Mr. Lewis is cited © before the tribunal of the pub- 
« lic opinion, to anſwer to the law of reputation, and every 
« binding and powerful ſanction by which that law is en- 
« forced;” becauſe he has told mankind, that the firſt ſtep to 
vice is generally followed by a ſecond, and that ſecond by a 
third, which ſooner or later infallibly leads to the puniſhment 
which it deſerves ; becauſe he has ſhewn us we may be wicked 
hen we pleaſe, but has pointed out the conſequences ; and 
becauſe he has demonſtrated to us, that if we once quit the 
path of virtue, it is difficult to regain it, and that we become 
G imper= 
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imperceptibly involved too deep to recede when we would 
wiſh it. 

But the accuſations againſt him ſtop not even here. I 
come now to a charge of a much more ſerious nature, both in 
itſelf and its conſequences ; an offence of the moſt enormous 
magnitude that the wickedneſs of man is capable of perpetra- 
ting, that of open and unqualified blaſphemy againſt the very 
code*and volume of our religion. And here it may be right 
to obſerve, that whatcver ſupport the aſſertion of the Authar 
of the « Purſuits of Literature,” with regard to the licentious 
tendency of the © Monk,“ may derive from the coincidence of 
the popular opinion with him in that reſpect, in the charge of 
blaſphemy and impiety he ſtands by himſelf ſolely and unſup- 
ported. That accuſation, I believe, has never entered into the 
imagination of any individual but himſelf, 

Far be it from me to attempt or wiſh to extenuate ſuch a 
charge, if well founded. Never ſhall the blaſphemer of our 
religion meet with a vindicator in me! But I frankly own I 
do not, for one, ſee the blaſphemy of which the Author of the 
« Purſuits of Literature” complains. I would have every one 
« approach the ſacred writings with that proſtration of mind, 
« that diſtruſt of their own powers, and that ſelf-abaſement 
&« which is required in thoſe who deſire to look into the hid- 
& den things of God.” I know nothing of Mr. Lewis, not 
even by report. I never heard his name till I read his book; 
and as for his religious principles, I have no other clue to 
guide me in my opinion of them than what I could collect 
from the peruſal of his work. From that I ſee no reaſon to 
doubt him to be a man of religion and morality. I may be 
miſtaken, it is true : I only declare what I think, and my mo- 
tives for ſo thinking. 

The charge of blaſphemy, however, it is to be obſerved, is 
founded upon a paſſage which the Author of the“ Purſuits of |, 
Literature” has quoted from the & Monk,” and which, after his 


example, I ſhall likewiſe give here. o_ 
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<= He (the Monk) examined the book which ſhe (Antonia) 
« had been reading, and had now placed upon the table. It 
cc was the Bible, < How !* ſaid the Prior to himſelf, Antonia 
© reads the Bible, and is {till ſo ignorant ff But upon further 
ce inſpection he found that Elvira (the mother of Antonia) had 
«© made exactly the ſame remark. "That prudent mother, while 
« the admired the beauties of the Sacred Writings, was con- 
« yinced that, unreſtricted, no reading more improper could be 
e permitted a young woman. Many of the narratives can only 
« tend to excite ideas the worſt calculated for a female breaſt : 
« every thing is called roundly and plainly by its own name; 
“ and the annals of a brothel would ſcarcely furniſh a greater 
« choice of indecent expreſſions. Yet this is the book which 
*« young women are recommended to ſtudy, which is put into 
& the hands of children able to comprehend little more than 
&« thoſe paſſages of which they had better remain ignorant, and 
ce which but too frequently inculcate the firſt rudiments of vice, 
« and give the firſt alarm to the ſtil] ſleeping paſſions. Of this 
“ Elvira was fo fully convinced, that ſhe would have preferred 
c putting into her daughter's hands Amadis de Gaul, or the 
« yaliant champion Tirante the White; and would ſooner have 
* authoriſed her ſtudying the lewd exploits of Don Galaor, or 
ce the laſcivious jokes of the damſel Plazer de mi vida*.” 

Had Mr. Lewis ſhewn me his book, and aſked my opinion 
of it before it was printed, I would moſt certainly have ad- 
viſed him either to amend or leave out this exceptionable paſ- 
ſage. I confeſs I wiſh he had vot written it. But why do I 
ſo wiſh? Not becauſe I think he has been guilty of blaſ- 
phemy ; not becauſe I think he has intended to * diſcredit and 
c traduce the authority of the Bible ;”” but becauſe I ſhould 
have foreſeen that paſſage as not only liable to objections on 
the ſcore of a want of ſufficient decency and reverence 11 the 
manner of expreſhon, which I am ready to admit, but alt as 
raiſing many cavils, and lying open to many interpretations, 

* Vol. ii. p. 247, 8. 
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which I do not believe ever entered into the writer's 1magina« 


tion. For it was not enough that he did not deſign nor ima- 
gine any impiety himſelf, he ought alſo to have conſidered 
what effe his language would have upon another perſon, 
and that he fhould not afterwards have to ſay of any ill-natured 
caviller, irg 6Zewg · ,L dg dte,e⁶ typayaro®. 

At the ſame time alſo it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that, 
in defending Mr. Lewis, I by no means am to be underſtood 
as pledging my opinion in every inſtance for the ſupport of 
his own. There may be many things wherein I do not ex- 
atly coincide with him, I acknowledge ; but I do not write to 
ſupport every particular tenet which he lays down, and every 
individual expreſſion of which he makes uſe. I write to de- 
fend him, generally, from the charge of obſcenity and blaſ- 
phemy, which I do not think he is guilty of. 

Without queſtioning the divine inſpiration of the Sacred 
Writings, I believe it will be at once conceded to me, that 
they exhibit a no leſs perfect deſcription of times paſt, than a 
prophetical alluſion to future events. Now, in the faithful re- 
preſentation they contain of former periods, we meet alike 
with a deſcription of moral and immoral actions, of good and 
of bad men. Human nature is depicted with all the virtues 
and all the vices incident to it; and it is in the rewards con- 
ferred on the one, and the puniſhments annexed to the other, 
that we are taught to admire the wiſdom and juſtice of the 
Almighty power. From the deſcription of recorded vices 
which we meet with therein, whoſe atrocity is only equalled 
by the degree of vengeance which they excite, and the relation 
of events as we find them in the plain and forcible language 
of truth and ſimplicity, unobſcured by the ſophiſtry of words, 
unrefined by the ſubtlety of terms, I cannot for myſelf con- 
ceive that youth ſtand in any danger ; but I have more cha- 
rity than to accule my neighbour of blaſphemy becauſe he 
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thinks otherwiſe, May there not be many a religious perſon, 
TI would aſk, equally impreſſed with a due reſpect for the reli- 
gious writings, and a ſenſe of the divine inſpiration which ac- 
companies them, who might till wiſh to withhold certain 
paſlages in them from a daughter's eye? May there not be 


many a perſon of unqueſtionable ſanctity, who would think 


themſelves innocent of every blaſphemous intention, or deſire 
of traducing the Bible, in their preventing a young and un- 
knowing female from peruſing the ſtory of Dinah, or cloſing 
the book when they came to the account of the inceſtuous 
commerce between Lot and his two daughters ? "They would 
not, I am perſuaded, feel conſcious of any impiety in endea- 
vouring to conceal expreſſions which they thought not well 
calculated to meet the delicacy of the mind of a young female, 
incapable both from her age and her want of judgment of con- 
ſidering the Sacred Writings in the manner they require 
and I am ſure I would be the laſt to accuſe ſuch a perſon of 
blaſphemy, becauſe I did not think in every particular as he 
did. 

How little too does it accord with the allegation of a ten- 
dency to diſcredit and traduce the Bible, when we ſee it 
placed in the hands of Antonia, the moſt innocent and virtu- 
ous character in the book, by Elvira, her own mother. 

I ſcruple not therefore openly to acquit Mr. Lewis of every 
impious or blaſphemous intention. His meaning I cannot believe 
to be bad, though, with regard to the above extract, I think 
he has been inattentive to a ſufficient decency and decorum in 
the manner of his expreſſing his ideas; and I am always will- 
ing to make every allowance for an author who appears to 
have been ſo injudicious as to have adopted expreſſions which 
will admit of a force of interpretation beyond what he in- 
| tended they ſhould bear. This I believe to be Mr. Lewis's 
caſe, and as ſuch I ſtep forward in his defence. It is what I 
owe to another, becauſe I ſhould expect the ſame aſſiſtance 
myſelf, We all know there are two ways for exprefling the 
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fame ideas; and the-difference of the words will always 
allow of a different conſtruction. Nothing therefore is more 
requiſite in an author than to weigh well, and with attention, 
the various meaning and purport of the words of which he 
makes uſe, and in the ſelection of which he cannot be too 
careful, 

The Author of the “ Purſuits of Literature“ is as ready as 
any one to make this allowance himſelf when it ſuits his pur- 
poſe, as is evident by the following p ſſage in a Note to the 
Preface of the Fourth Part of his Work, where, ſpeaking of 
Mr. Reeves, who, he tells us, is in his opinion a very virtu- 
ous and a very honourable man, he ſays, “It would not be 
« amiſs, to be ture, if Mr. Reeves, or any other writer, 
« would read Quintilian on Tropes and Metaphors, before he 
% adorns his native language with all the richneſs of imagery, 
© and exerts the command which nature gives him over the 
« figures of ſpeech. Truuco non frondibus efficit umbray. 
For my own part, when his pamphlet, The Thoughts on 
« the Engliſh Government,” was publiſhed, I never felt more 
« indignation than when I ſaw this Gentleman ungeneroully 
« and ſhamefully abandoned, and given up by Mr. Pitt in the 
« Houſe ot Commons to the malice of his avowed enemies, 
tc and to a criminal proſecution in the Court of King's Bench. 
« He was ſolemnly acquitted of any /ibellous intention; but his 
« language was imprudent. He fell a victim to metaphorical 
cc juxuriance and ſtate botany.” I claim for Mr. Lewis a 
fimilar indulgence with that which the Author of the“ Pur- 
& ſuits of Literature“ ſo readily concedes to Mr. Reeves. I 


wiſh an equal allowance to be made him for the imprudence 


of his language, and that his words may not be ungeneroully 
conſtrued into meanings which he never intended they ſhould 
bear. That they are imprudent, as well as irreverent and inde- 
corous, I admit; but this is the diſtinction which I wiſh to 
prove, that the only fault of the Author conſiſts in having uſed 
too ſtrong expreſſions, and not in the tendency of his work. 

6 I am 
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I am by no means a friend to the principle of damning a 
work, from one exceptionable paſſage which it may contain; 
nor would I bind down the intentions of the Author to the 
meaning of a few injudicious words. In general, both the 
moral and religious principles which we meet with through- 
out the K Monk“ are good and unexceptionable. In the ſophiſ- 
tical arguments particularly, which Matilda applies to the 
Monk, I fee reaſon to give the Author credit for much in- 
genuity, inaſmuch as notwithſtanding they ſometimes may de- 
lude him, yet we find them conſtantly fail of conviction, and 
ſhew by their own weakneſs and fallacy, though preſſed with 
the utmoſt artfulneſs, and in the moſt ſpecious ſhape in which 
it is poſſible to put them, the ſtrength and juſtice of thoſe 
principles they are deſigned to combat and oppoſe. 

The fair and only way to judge, with any degree of accu- 
racy, of the reſpective merits and faults of a work, is not from 
partial extracts, but by an unprejudiced conſideration of the 
whole. We ſhall find in many books certain paſſages, which, 
conſidered abſtractedly, and by themſelves, are liable to objec- 
tions that will vaniſh immediately when we compare them 
with the general ſcope and tenets of the work: and it is an 
eaſy matter to make ſelections from almoſt every author on 
which to found ſtrong grounds for cavilling, though certainly 
it is neither a mark of candour nor juſtice ſo to do. We 
ſhould always bear in our minds what the great Sidney ſaid 
before his Judges, upon hearing the interpretations that were 
given upon ſelected paſſages of his writings : „At this rate 
« ye may prove any thing ; judging as ye do in this partial way, 
« I would undertake to prove, from the very words of the 
6“ Bible, that there is no God.” 

Thus the Author of the “ Purſuits of Literature” confines 
his general charge of blaſphemy, with which he brands the 


whole work, to a partial extract taken from u of the pages; 


and his accuſation of obſcenity does not extend beyond as 
many chapters, "There cannot be much difficulty, according 
to 
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to this rule, to decry a work, if, ſhutting our eyes to the ge- 
neral aim, ſcope, and context of it, we are to found a partial 
argument upon paſſages which we have ſelected for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe. 

But although I have admitted that there exiſts a very ſtrong 
prejudice againſt this book, I ought alſo in juſtice at the ſame 
time to add, that the public opinion is not without many ex- 
ceptions in its favour. There are numbers of perſons of both 
ſexes, with enlightened minds and ſtrong abilities, acquainted 
with the world, and with a perfect knowledge of human na- 
ture, not leſs capable than willing to form an opinion of their 
own, and with ſufficient reſolution to think for themſelves, 
who without heſitation acknowledge that they do not con- 
fider the « Monk” as either a dangerous or improper work. I 
have known that men of exalted ſtations, and a high ſenſe of the 
laws of decency and decorum—men impreſſed with a due re- 
ſpe for religion, and the moral obligations of life men 
who were Legiſlators in our Parliament, Members of the 
« Houſe of Commons of Great Britain, and Defenders of the 
« Jaws, the religion, and good manners of the country,” have 
neither ſcrupled nor bluſhed to put the“ Monk” into the hands 
of their wives and daughters, without the leaſt apprehenſion 
of any poſſible harm to accrue from it. 

Hitherto, it is to be obſerved, I have been ſpeaking of the 
« Monk as it ſtands in the firſt edition that was printed. In 
compliance with the general opinion, Mr. Lewis has in a late 
edition omitted the exceptionable paſlages, and ſacrificed his 
own judgment at the ſhrine of Public Taſte. This edition 
therefore is chaſter in expreſſion, and falſe delicacy perhaps will 
applaud the corrections that have been made: yet even in this 
modified ſtate the Author of the “ Purſuits of Literature” has 
reiterated his objections to it; and although in its former con- 
dition they were confined to certain paſſages, he now finds 
out that the tenor of the whole is reprehenſible, notwithſtanding 


bis former aſſertion that the work as a compoſition would re- 
ceive 
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ceive great advantage from the omiſſion of thoſe paſſages in 
another edition. | 

There is a ſtory to be met with in the Turkiſh Tales, which 
in the outlines of the plan reſembles extremely the Romance 
of the « Monk,” and from which indeed Mr. Lewis acknow- 
ledges to have borrowed ſome of the ideas in his work :—as it 
is not very long, I ſhall give it here 


The Hiftory of the Santon Barſiſa. 
Tux was formerly a Santon, named Barſiſa, who for the 


ſpace of an hundred years very feryently applied himſelf to 


prayer, and ſcarce ever went out of the grotto in which he 
reſided for fear of expoſing himſelf to the danger of offending 
God. He faſted in the day-time, and he watched in the night. 
All the inhabitants of the country had ſuch a great veneration 
for him, and ſo highly valued his prayers, that they commonly 
applied to him when they had any favour to beg of Heaven. 
When he made vows for the health of a ſick perſon, the pa- 
tient was immediately cured, | 
It happened that the daughter of the king of that country 
fell into a dangerous diſtemper, the cauſe of which the phyſi- 
cians in vain attempted to diſcover, and continued preſcribing 
remedies which, ſo far from curing, only augmented the diſ- 
eaſe. In the mean time the king was inconſolable for his 
daughter, whom he paſſionately loved. Wherefore, one day, 
when he found all other aſſiſtance in vain, he declared it as 
his opinion, that the princeſs ought to be ſent to the Santon 
Barſiſa to try what effect his prayers would have upon her. 
All the beys applauded this reſolution of the king, and ac- 
cordingly his officers conducted the princeſs to the Santon, 
who, notwithſtanding his frozen age, could not behold ſuch a 
beauty without being ſenſibly moved. He gazed on her with 
pleaſure ; and the devil, taking this opportunity, whiſpered in 
his ear thus: O Santon ! do not let ſuch a fortunate oppor- 


tunity paſs away. Tell the king's ſervants that it is requiſite 
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for the princeſs to paſs this night in the grotto, to ſee whe- 
ther it will pleaſe God to cure her; that you will put up 
your prayers for Oy and that they need onl y come and fetch 
her to-morrow.” | 

How weak is man !—the Santon followed the devil's advice, 
and did what he ſuggeſted to him. But the officers, before 
they would yield to his requeſt and leave the princeſs; ſent 
one of their number to know the king's pleaſure. That 
monarch, who had an entire confidence in Barſiſa, did not in 
the leaſt ſcruple to truſt his daughter with him“ conſent,” 
ſaid he, © that ſhe ſtay with that holy man, and that he keep 
her as long as he pleaſes : I am wholly ſatisfied on that head.“ 

When the officers had received this anſwer from the king, 
they all retired, and the princeſs remained alone with the her- 
mit. Night being come, the devil preſented himſelf to the 
Santon, ſaying, “ Canſt thou let ſlip ſo favourable an opportu- 
nity with ſo charming a creature ? Fear not her telling of 
the violence you offer her; if ſhe were even ſo indiſcreet as 
to reveal it, who will believe her? The court, the city, and 
all the world are too much prepoſſeſſed in your favour, to 
give any credit to ſuch a report, You may do any thing un- 
puniſhed, when armed by the great reputation for ſanctity 
which you have acquired.” The unfortunate Barſiſa was fo 
weak as to hearken to the enemy of mankind. He approached 
the princeſs, took her into his arms, and in a moment can- 
celled a virtue of an hundred years duration. 

He had no ſooner perpetrated his crime, than he was haunted 
with a thouſand avenging horrors. He thus accoſts the devil: 
„O wretch ! *tis thou which haſt deſtroyed me! thou haſt en- 
compaſſed me for a whole age, and endeavoured to ſeduce me; 
and now at laſt thou haſt gained thy end. O Santon,” an- 
ſwered the devil, “do not reproach me wich the pleaſure thou 
haſt enjoyed. Thou mayeſt repent :;—but what is unhappy for 
thee is that the princeſs will become pregnant, and thy fin will 
de made public: thou wilt become the laughing-ſtock of thoſe 
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who admire and reverence thee at preſent, and the king will 
put thee to an ignominious death.“ 

Barſiſa, terrified by this diſcourſe, ſays to the devil,“ What 
ſhall I do to prevent my ſhame being made public ?“ To 
hinder the knowledge of your crime, you ought to commit a 
freſh one,” anſwered the devil: & kill the princeſs z bury her at 
the corner of the grotto ; and when the king's officers come 
to-morrow, tell them you have cured her, and that ſhe went 
from the grotto very early in the morning.” 

The hermit, abandoned by God, purſuant to this advice 


| killed the princeſs, buried her in a corner of the grotto, and 


the next day told the officers what the devil bid him ſay. 
They made diligent enquiry after the king's daughter; but 
being unable to hear any thing of her, deſpaired of finding her 
again; when the devil told them that all their ſearch for the 
princeſs was in vain, and, relating what had paſſed between 
her and the Santon, deſcribed to them the place where ſhe 
was interred. The officers immediately went to the grotto, 
ſeized Barſiſa, and found the body of the princeſs in the very 
ſpot to which the devil had directed them; whereupon they 
took up the corpſe, and carried that and the Santon to the 
palace. 

When the king ſaw his daughter dead, and was informed 
of the whole event, he broke out into tears and bitter lamenta- 
tions; and, aſſembling the doctors, he laid the Santon's crime 
before them, and aſked their advice how he ſhould be pu- 
niſhed. All the doctors condemned him to death; upon which 
the king ordered him to be hanged. Accordingly a gibbet 
was erected: the hermit went up the ladder; and when he 
was on the point of being turned off, the devil whiſpered 
theſe words in his ear: O Santon! if you will worſhip me, I 
will extricate you out of this difficulty, and tranſport you two 
thouſand leagues from hence into a country where you ſhall 
be reverenced by men as much as you were before this adven- 
ture. am content,” ſays Barſiſa: «deliver me, and I will 
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| worſhip-thee?%—# Give me firſt a ſign of adoration,” replies 

the devil: whereupon the Santon bowed his head, and fatd, “I 

| give myſelf to you.” The devil then raiſing his voice, ſaid, 
« O Barſifa! I am ſatisfied ; have obtained what I defired:” 

and with theſe words, ſpitting in his face, he difappeared, and 

the deluded Santon was hanged. 


The ſtrong reſemblance between this ſtory and the « Monk” 
will be immediately perceptible to every reader; and yet hear 
in what terms the Gardian, whoſe love of morality, of decency, 
and of religion, will be allowed at leaſt equal to that of the Au- 
thor of the « Purſuits of Literature,” ſpeaks of this very hiſ- 
tory: © This ſhort tale,” he ſays, © gave me a great many ſeri- 
« ous reflections. The very fame fable may fall into the hands 
« of a great many men of wit and pleaſure, who, 'tis probable, FEA 
« will read it with their u levity ; but ſince it may as pro- 
ce bably divert and inſtruct a great many perſons of plain and 
« virtuous minds, I ſhall make no ſcruple of making it the 
c entertainment of this day's paper. The moral to be drawn ö [ 
« from it is entirely Chriflian, and is ſo very ebvious that I 
ce ſhall leave to every reader the pleaſure of picking it out for 
« himſelf.” 4 ©; 
T ſhall diſmiſs this ſubject now by declaring, as I have al- 
ready done, that it is not my intention to defend a licentious 
and immoral bcok, or vindicate a blaſphemous one. * All 
te heedleſs of proud faſhion's ſneer,” I have ventured to give 
my reaſons for conceiving the“ Monk” to be neither the 
one nor the other. I lay, however, no greater claim to in- 
fallibility of opinion than any other. | I may be wrong; and 
if ſo, I ſhall always be open to conviction when 1 am made 
ſenſible of it; but at leaſt I hope, if I am wrong, I ſhall have 
credit for an error in judgment ſolely, Whether or not my 
arguments on this ſubject will appear equally ſatisfactory to 
others as they are to myſelf, is more than I can pretend to 
form an opinion about: fuch as they are I have openly ſtated 
85 them; 
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them 3 but I cannot help repeating, that Ithink Mr. Lewis has 


been unfairly dealt with in the attack made upon him by the 


Author of the . Purſuits of Literature,” which is not only un- 


juſt and ungenerous, but ungentlemanly to the laſt degree. 


There are various other paſſages in the * Purſuits of Li- 


te terature” that are open to equal cenſure, were I diſpoſed 


to go into them. The few which I have ſelected are, I think, 


ſufficient to eſtabliſh my former aſſertion, that the effect and 


aſſigned intention of the work do but ill accord together. To 
fay that it is devoid of all merit, would be unjuſt in the ex- 
treme. I have not ſaid ſo. I muſt and do give the Author 
credit for a great ſhare of ability and learning, and I reſpe& 


not more the extent of his knowledge and the depth of his 


claſſical reſearches, than I am at times delighted with his 
wit and pleaſantry ; for that he is not devoid of either I muſt 
contend. although his attempt at the former is too often at- 


tended with low buffoonery, as well as the want of the latter 
ſupplied with vulgar jokes. But his work is mixed with too 


large a portion of alloy, which caſts a ſombre ſhade over the 
real merit of it; and the few paſlages deſerving of applauſe 
are loſt in the maſs of abuſe, ſcurrility, egotiſm, pedantry, 
ill-nature, and egregious miſrepreſentation, by which they are 
ſurrounded. Notwithſtanding his conviction of the tendency 
of his Poem to promote the public welfare, I cannot acquieſce 
with him in that opinion; nor can I ſee how either the lite- 
rature, the laws, the religion, the government, or the good 
manners of the country are to derive any poſſible advantage 
from a work whoſe ſole object ſeems to be to ridicule and 
depreciate genius and learning of every denomination, and 

to lower the profeſſors of them in the public eſteem. ' 
However ſevere theſe criticiſms, or any of them, may ap- 
pear, yet I truſt that on examination they will be found juſt 
and correct; at leaſt they lay claim to the moſt perfect 
diſintereſtedneſs. I hope alſo I may add, in the words of 
Xeno- 
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Nenophon , *Evpioey & xa ov wy bt noviey, us dh Moles 
Who the Author of the “ Purſuits of Literature“ may be, I 
ſhall not attempt to conjecture. I write this opinion of his 
work, whoever he is; but I do not deſire to know the man. 

In the introductory epiſtle to a friend, prefixed to the laſt 
edition of his work, he complains that he is repreſented as 
having threatened any perſon who makes inquiry after him or 
his name. It was not his intention ſo to do, he tells us, when 
be made uſe of the following expreſſion, © it will be mare than 
« fooliſh ta be very inquiſitive.” He has explained this, I al- 
low ; and I give him due credit for the ingenuity of his ex- 
planation. But I wiſh he would alſo explain what he means 
by this paſſage, wherein he ſays, „ diſſuade every perſon 
* from flippant and random application of any ſuppoſed name; 
« it is as unjuſt, as it is abſurd. Flebit et inſignis toto cama- 
« bitur urbe, was ſaid of old. I do not ſay this; but I recom» 
mend to every Gentleman and Lady of eminent ſagacity 
« and curioſity to remember, that there is a darkneſs which may 
ze felt.” Perhaps he will alſo deny that this is a threat. If 
fo, I only aſk what he calls it ? Be that as it may, he is per- 
feQtly ſecure from my conjectures or inquiries after him; and 
his admonitions or threats on that point are equally needleſs. 
Indeed I am much diſpoſed to agree with him in his aſſertion, 
tc that neither his name, nor his ſituation in life, will ever be 


« revealed;” for ſuch as have the meanneſs to do miſchiefs in 


the dark, have ſeldom the courage to juſtify them in the face 
of day 7. 

He might therefore as well have ſpared himſelf the repeated 
proteſtations of ſecrecy which he makes upon this ſubject. 
He would not have been ſuſpected of imitating the example 
of Niſus, and publicly avowing, 

« Me, me; adſum qui feci; in me convertite ferrum, 
« O Rutuli! mea fraus omnis— 


* Xen, de Cyri Inſtit. I. ii. p. 97. ed. Hutch. oct. 
+ Pope's Letters, | + Virg. En. |. ix. v. 427. 


His 
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* enterpriſe is certainly of an * hazardous nature,” 


Tutius eſt fiftis igitur contendere verbis—and, as far as de» 


pends upon his preſerving it a ſecret, will, there is no doubt, 
ever remain one; though I differ in opinion with him as to 
his being too inſignificant to expect any comment on his 
own writings but from his own pen. So far from it, I think 
there are many paſſages deſerving of much comment z and, if 
his name were known, I ſhould not even be ſurpriſed to hear 
that that moſt weighty and irreſiſtible of all arguments, the 
argumentum baculinum, had, amongſt others, been made uſe of 
for that purpoſe, 

Ft is not improbable that ſome enquiry alſo oy be made by 
the Author of the “ Purſuits of Literature,” in his turn, 
who I am. But I ſhall uſe no threats to intimidate him : 


\ advice, however, is, Fuge quærere!“ for it will be 


n vain—Stat nominis umbra. I might add, and, I think, 
without incurring the imputation of vanity, haud ſum male 
notus. At preſent I ſhall avail myſelf of the example 


which he has ſet me, © ire per excubias et ſe committere 


« nocti.“ It is the ſafeſt way to encounter an anonymous af- 


ſaſſin in the dark, and foil him, if it is practicable, with his 


own weapons, tauroy zog Braetoor Jauatnv. I ſhall remain, 
therefore, inviſible and unknown, that the conteſt may not 
be too unequal : but-I make no promiſe that my name ſhall 
never be revealed, 


After the example of Horace and Ovid, who have been ac- 


_cuſed of no ſmall portion of vanity for the manner in which 


they have each of them ſung the praiſes of their reſpective 
works, in the“ Exegi Monumentum of the one, and the 
« Famgrne opus exegi of the other; ſo the Author of the 
“ Purſuits of Literature,” with an equal ſhare of confidence, 
though I cannot ſay with equal elegance of ſtyle, has cele- 
brated the praiſes and perpetuity of his own production, 
From this ſpecimen of his prediction I am not much diſpoſed 
to place any belief in his ability for vaticination, I cannot 


fay 
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ſay of him in'this inſtance, pos T9 ar i and 
Poet and a Prophet might formerly be ſynonimgus'terms, he 
Has given me good reaſon to doubt their being ſo now. What 


t 


opinion another age will form of his work I will not under- 


ſo long a journey; for I cannot help thinking that, hen 
every perſonal motive is expired which now renders it an 
object of intereſt to the Public, it will ſtand in need of a 


e farmen ereguiale to be pronounced over its manes: and if 


hereafter poſterity are to derive the only knowledge of © how 


© we wrote and thought in this age, and conducted ourſelves,” 


from no other channel than this Poem, I much fear they will 
remain totally ignorant on that ſubject. | 
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take to ſay: Lam by no means convinced it will ever travel 
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